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Priest  is  participating 
in  AIDS  research 


by  Anne  Choi 
Assistant  Features  Edilm 
Father  William  Sneck,  S.J.,  assistant 
professor  of  Pastoral  Counseling  at 
Loyola,  is  participating  in  an  AIDS  vac- 
cine evaluation  at  Johns  Hopkins  Center 
for  Immunization  Research  (CIR). 

To  arrest  the  growing  rates  of  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  infection 
and  deaths  from  AIDS,  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 
(NIAID)  is  placing  a major  emphasis  on 
the  devdopment  of  a safe  and  effective 
AIDS  vaccine. 

Sneck  heard  about  the  need  for 
volunteers  last  November  in  an  issue  of 
The  Ark,  a monthly  publication  of  the 
Baltimore  Archdiocese.  After  months  of 
thought,  reOection  and  prayer,  he  pro- 
ceed^ to  sign  up  for  the  project. 

•Apart  from  the  basic  information 
about  biology  research  methods,  I have 
learned  doout  myself,”  he  said.  “It’s 
reassuring  to  know  that  Fd  still  do 
something  this  courageous/fooUiardy.” 
He  said,  “I  wouldn't  ride  a motorcycle 
without  a helmet,  but  I have  no  reserva- 
tions about  being  involved  in  this  experi- 
ment." 

“Before  I used  to  think  that  AIDS  was 
other  people’s  problem,"  staled  Sneck. 
‘But  now  I feel  more  a part  of  their  world, 
and  the  people  who  are  struggling  to  find 
a cure." 

One  of  those  people  fighting  AIDS  is 
Sandy  Pabst,  R.N.,  who  is  the  Project 
Research  Nurse  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
CIR.  Thevolunteers  we  have  are  people 
who  are  very  committed  and  socially 
conscious,"  said  Pabst.  They  are  very 
committed  to  humanity  and  see  what  a 
crisis  AIDS  is-x 

NIAIDs  AIDS  vaccine  program's 
researcli  is  conducted  at  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Maryland 
and  at  five  AIDS  Vaccine  Evaluation 
Units  (AVEUs)  located  at  university 
medical  centers  nationwide  whicli  in- 
clude Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore,  MD;  University  of  Rochester 
in  Rochester,  NY;  St.  Louis  University 
in  St.  Louis,  MO;  Vanderbilt  University 
in  Nashville,  TN  and  Washington 
University  in  Seaide,  WA. 

The  HIV  virus,  after  infecting  a cell, 
incorporates  its  genetic  material  into  tliat 
of  the  cell.  The  virus  can  hide  there  in- 


definitely, until  some  signal  prompts  it  to 
regenerate. 

The  immune  system  usually  produces 
antibodies  to  attach  to  the  virus  and 
render  it  harmless,  or  it  responds  with 
direct  action  of  immune  cells  against 
virus-infected  cells.  Researchers  believe 
that  both  the  antibodies  and  the  cell- 
mediated  immunity  responses  are  need- 
ed to  defend  against  infection. 

The  overall  goal  is  to  produce  a 
substance  which  resembles  the  HIV  to 
trigger  the  immune  system  to  attack. 
Scientists  have  discovered  that  when  the 
body  is  exposed  to  HIV,  it  produces  the 
cell-mediated  immune  response  before 
developing  HIV  antibodies. 

The  vaccine  strategy  being  tested  in 
the  AVEUs  is  a combination  strategy  of 
two  vaccines.  First,  a vaccine  to  stimulate 
cell-mediated  immunity  is  administered, 
followed  by  a booster  vaccine  to  increase 
antibody  production. 

Because  whole  live,  or  even  inac- 
tivated viruses  can  carry  the  risk  of  caus- 
ing HIV  infection,  a genetically 
engineered  vaccine  is  used.  These  are 
called  recombinant  vaccines. 

Incorporated  into  these  are  subunit 
vaccines,  which  are  small  portions  of  the 
virus,  including  parts  of  its  outer  coat 
(envelope).  This  method  is  known  as  the 
recombinant  vector  vaccine. 

Researchers  have  found  that  this  vac- 
cine can  protect  cliimpanzees  from  infec- 
tion for  three  and  a h^  years,  the  longest 
period  of  protection  from  the  HIV  virus 
to  date.  This  and  other  approaches  have 
been  under%vay  at  the  AVEUs  since  its 
approval  by  the  FDA  In  November  1990. 

There  arc  1 1 candidate  vaccines 
against  HIV,  five  of  which  are  already  in 
phase  1 trials  at  the  AVEUs.  All  five  vac- 
cines being  tested  by  AVEUs  are  based 
on  glycoproteins  from  the  envelope  of  the 
HIV  Because  only  proteins  Irom  the 
envelope  arc  used , the  volunteers  cannot 
get  an  infection  from  the  HIV  virus,  or 
AIDS. 

“It’s  like  the  solar  system,"  explained 
Pabst.  “The  DNA  and  all  the  reproduc- 
ing material  that  is  in  tlic  middle  of  a live 
HIV  virus,  is  missing.  The  vaccine  is 
that  outer  envelope.  like  the  planets,"  she 
said. 

Barney  S.  Graham,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
from  Vanderbilt  University’s  AVEU, 
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Student  body  votes 

THE  HONOR  CODE  VOTE 

During  the  March  17th  Student  Government  Association 
elections,  Loyola  Students  were  given  a unique  opportunity. 
They  were  allowed  to  vote  on  whether  an  Honor  Code 
would  be  implemented  at  Loyola.  Students  were  asked  on 
their  ballots  if  they  favored  the  implementation  of  an  Honor 
Code  and  if  so,  when  it  should  be  implemented. 

Out  of  1,311  respondents: 
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yes  to  Honor  Code 


by  Kara  Kcnna 
News  Editor 
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The  student  body  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Honor  Code  last  Tuesday  during  the 
Student  Government  Association  (SGA) 
elections  which  will  be  implemented  il 
the  code  receives  approval  from  the  SGA 
Senate,  the  College  Council,  and  the 
Board  ofTruslces. 

According  to  John  Hartman,  former 
president  of  tlic  SGA,  1,157  students  out 
of  1 ,31 1 students  who  voted  on  Election 
Day  responded  to  the  Honor  Code  issue. 
Seventy  percent  of  these  responses  were 
in  favor  of  the  code.  In  addition,  66  per- 
cent of  the  students  voted  for  the  passage 
of  tlie  code  in  September  '92;  29  percent 
chose  January  ’93;  and  5 percent  were 
undecided. 

The  overall  percentage  of  votes  in 
favor  of  the  Honor  Code  decreased  by 
years.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
Senior  class  voted  for  the  code;  80  per- 
cent of  thejunior  class;  75  percent  of  the 
Sophomore  class;  and  67  percent  of  the 
Freshmen  class.  This  decline  of  percen- 
tages is  not  alarming,  according  to  Hart- 
man, because  the  older  students  realize 
what  is  needed  for  the  “best  interest"  of 
the  college.  The  code  “comes  to  meaning 
more  when  you  are  a senior,"  added 
Hartman. 

In  addition  to  the  Honor  Code  issue, 
the  student  body  elected  The  Voices  of 
Loyola"  as  its  new  Executive  Council. 
The  council  will  be  composed  of  SGA 
President  Rob  Kelly;  Vice-President  of 
Academic  AfTairsJim  McDonald;  Vice- 
President  of  Student  Affairs  Todd 
Langenberg;  and  Vice-President  of 
Social  Affairs  Mary  Anne  Doyle. 

_ rc,.lly  «vpr,.g^rt 

tlic  voter  turnout  and  reinforced  his  goals 
of  “dedication  and  committment.” 

Presidents,  senators  and  represen- 


tatives were  also  elected  by  the  ap- 
propriate year  during  the  SGA  elections. 

The  Class  of  '93  elected  Angie 
Mahoney  as  class  president.  Senators  in- 
clude Paul  Bennett,  Felicia  Corso,  John 
Cronin,  Tricia  Fecile,  Kenneth  Ferrara, 
Bill  Frauenhofer  and  Megan  Sullivan. 
Representatives  include  Lisa  Crowley, 
Ann  Dolan,  Kathleen  Donohue,  Matt 
Hcnielt,  Dave  Lane  and  Stacy  Ruff. 

The  Class  of ‘94  elected  Tom  Gibbons 
for  Hass  president.  Senators  include 
Brian  Borget,  Brendan  Carr,  Amber 
Collins  and  Bernadette  McCartin. 
Representatives  include  Sue  Horvath, 
Jennifer  Lynch,  Brian  McGeehan.  BUI 
O’Neill,  Stephanie  Pancbianco  and 
Michele  Williams. 

The  Class  0^95  elected  Eileen  Simon- 
son for  class  president.  Senators  include 
Meg  Bradley,  Jodie  Brinkerhofl,  Tom 
Butler,  Matt  Reynolds,  Aileen  Wall  and 
Lou  Whiteman.  Representatives  include 
Mimi  Rudolph.  Chrissy  DeMilio,  Jen- 
nifer Fox,  Charlie  Hiebler,  Jen  OTooIe 
and  Dana  Rizzo. 

Steve  Dymowski  and  Ed  Strocko,  who 
were  unopposed,  will  be  next  year’s 
Commuter  Students’  Assodiadon  Presi- 
dent and  Resident  Affairs  Council  Presi- 
dent respectively. 

The  newly  elected  E.\ecutive  Council 
and  dass  presidents,  as  well  as  their 
former  opponents,  had  the  opportunity 
last  Monday  to  present  their  platform 
and  ideas  through  a debate  which  was 
coordinated  by  Hartman  and  John  Sip- 
pel,  former  vice-president  ofStudent  Af- 
fairs. Questions  such  as  “How  would  you 
work  with  various  student  dubs  if 
elected?"  and  “How  does  the  Honor  Code 
fit  into  Jesuit  ideals?"  were  asked  by 

Hnrtman  aaei  !3<pf>ek  lo  the  caiwWclat.?* 


Each  candidate  had  a chance  for  rebut- 
tal. Students  were  permitted  to  ask  the 
candidates  questions  as  well 


reported  that  a priming  immunization, 
followed  by  a booster,  produced  immune 
responses  in  the  HIV-negative 
volunteers.  In  addition,  they  also  pro- 
duced neutralizing  antibodies,  that  were 
determined  to  be  strong  enough  lo  pro- 
tect them  against  HIV  infection. 

Since  the  protocol  that  all  AVEUs  are 
participating  in  is  a double-blind  experi- 
ment, neither  Pabst  nor  Sneck  know 


whether  he  has  been  administered  the 
vaccine  or  a placebo.  If  he  got  a vaccine 
and  not  a placebo,  he  will  test  positive  for 
HIV  in  an  ELISA  ora  Western  Blot  test. 

NIAID  provides  participants  with  a 
special  ID  to  confirm  that  the  vaccine  is 
the  cause  of  a positive  blood  test.  They 
are  also  given  a hotline  number  to  call  if 
they  have  any  problems. 


Teacher  of  the  Year  Award  is  presented 

LoPresto  acknowledged  for  his  overallexcellence 


by  Bill  Maesherry 
News  Staff  Reporter 

Charles T.  LoPresto,  Ph.D.,  assistant 
professor  of  Psychology,  has  received 
Loyola's  1992  Distinguished  Teacher  of 
the  Year  Award.  The  award  was 
presented  by  Rev,  Joseph  A,  ScUingcr, 
S.J .,  president  of  the  college,  at  the  32nd 
annual  Maryland  Day  Honors  Con- 
vocation last  Friday  afternoon  in  the 
Alumni  Chapel. 

“It  is  Loyola  College’s  tradition  to 


vole  for  their  choice(s)  by  completing 
special  baUots  placed  around  campus. 

The  Distinguished  Teacher  of  the 
.Year  Award  was  founded  in  1971  to  give 
public  recognition  to  full-time  members 
of  Loyola’s  faculty  whose  teaching  ac- 
livitics  are  characterized  by  a high  degree 
of  professionalism  and  overall  excellence. 
The  award  is  supported  by  the  Harry  W. 
Rodgers,  111,  Distinguislicd  Teacher  of 
the  Year  Fund,  established  by  Harry  W. 
Rodgers,  III,  class  of  1950. 


Charles  T.  LoPresto  receives  award. 


Gnyhound  Pfato/SUiK  Lthoet 


recognize  good  leaching  while  it’s  in  pro- 
gress," said  Sellinger,  in  explaining  the 
intention  of  the  special  honor  for  faculty. 

In  presenting  the  award,  Sellinger 
said,  “Dr.  LoPresto  is  considered  by 
many  students  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
sonable and  popular  teachers  on  campus. 
He  brings  a great  deal  of  understanding, 
a sense  of  humor  and  an  easy  approach  to 
educating  into  the  classroom.” 

The  name  of  the  recipient  was  not 
publicly  known  prior  to  the  ceremonies. 
Consequently,  LoPresto  was  surprised 
with  the  announcement  as  he  sat  in  the 
back  of  the  chapel  with  his  family,  in- 
cluding his  son,  a sophomore  here  at 
Loyola. 

When  accepting  the  award,  LoPresto 
thanked  the  students  first,  and  then  his 
family  for  supporting  him  during  his 
teaching  career.  He  also  spoke  briefly 
about  his  passion  for  teaching  and  of- 
fered some  wisdom  about  the  profession. 
"Listen  to  (the  students] . You  can  learn  a 
lot  from  them  every  day,"  he  said, 

Later  at  the  reception  in  McGuire 
Hall,  LoPresto  described  the 
Distinguished  Teacher  of  the  Year 
Award  as  the  “nicest  honoF*  he's  ever  got- 
ten, He  was  especially  proud  that  it 
“comes  from  the  students,"  Students  had 
the  opportunity  earlier  this  semester  to 
LoPresto  sees  tlie  art  of  teaching  as  an 
“interactive  process."  He  believes"collcge 
students  arc  more  set  in  their  values"  and 
thus,  can ‘express  their  thoughtsopcnly." 

“With  each  year  and  with  each  dif- 
ferent group  of  kids,  we  have  to  adjust  to 
the  siudcnfs  needs  accordingly.”  added 
LoPresto.  “If  we  continue  to  encourage 
our  students  to  think  on  their  own,  we 
enhance  their  desire  to  learn  about 
themselves  and  the  world  around  diem." 

LoPresto  joined  the  Psychology  facul- 
ty in  the  fall  of  1986  as  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor. It  was  the  first  opening  in  the 
department  of  Psychology  in  10  years,  he 


said.  Soon  after,  LoPresto  acquired  his 
Ph.D.  from  Howard  Univenity  in  1987, 
not  before  participating  in  several  intern- 
ships and  clinical  work  programs. 

LoPresto  had  previously  taught  for  1 1 
years  (1969-1980)  at  Calvert  Hall  Col- 
lege High  School  in  Towson. 

Today,  die  Towson  resident  and  assis- 
tant professor  teaches  Tniroduction  lo 
Psychology,’  ‘Social  Psychology,’  and 
'Psychology  of  Learning’  to  Loyola 
undergraduates  and  ‘Human  Sexuality’ 
to  graduate  students. 

Both  former  and  current  students  of 
LoPresio’s  Introduction  to  Psychology 
were  proud  that  he  was  formally 
recognized  for  his  teaching  abilities  and 
welcoming  approach  in  the  classroom. 

Senior  Roberto  Resting  said  that  the 
class  interaction  among  the  students  was 
one  of  die  best  features  of  the  course,  that 
he  took  freshman  year. 

“Dr.  LoPresto  used  real-life  examples 
so  that  his  students  could  better  relate  to 
the  course,  whicJi  in  itself  was  really  com- 
prehensive,” said  Kesting-  Taking  the 
time  to  talk  and  listen  to  us  definitely 
made  his  class  a positive  experience  for 
me." 

Senior  Tim  Boia,  who  was  also 
honored  last  Friday  as  a ‘Who’s  Who 
Among  Students  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities,"  described  LoPresto  as 
a “dynamic"  professor. 

“He  gives  his  students  an  opportunity 
to  appreciate  the  basic  foundations  of 
psychology,"  said  Boia,  who  is  currendy 
enrolled  in  LoPresio’s  Intro  class.  “Dr. 
I.X)Prcslo’s  endiusiasm  with  the  course 
material  further  encourages  us  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  psycliology." 

LoPresto  adds  a "personal  touch  to 
make  his  students  feel  welcome,"  express- 
ed Boia.  "By  encouraging  class  participa- 
tion, he  makes  a personal  attempt  to  get 
to  familiarize  himself  widi  his  students 
and  their  thoughts  and  ideas." 


F''  i.itrkK'iifui  , 

Loyola  midfielder  Dan  Burnham  tries  to  work  through  the  defense  ol 
Massachusetts’  Chris  Ncntwich  during  the  Greyhounds  17-10  win  over  the 
Minutemcn.  Because  of  Johns  Hopkins’  15-14  win  over  No.  1 Syracuse  on 
Saturday.  Loyola  may  be  ranked  No.  1 when  the  polls  comcout  onTuesday. 
For  more  on  Loyola’s  victor)-  sec  pg.  8. 

Roddick  to  speak  about 
principles  in  business 


by  NocUa  Kertes 
News  Staff  Reporter 

Anita  Roddick,  the  founder  of  The 
Body  Shop,  a $300  million  natural 
cosmetics  and  health  care  company,  will 
speak  at  I-oyoLi  on  Wetlnesday,  March 
25.  Roddick  is  an  international  en- 
vironmental and  human  rights  activist 
who  built  her  company  without  the  use  of 
any  advertisements. 

Roddick’s  le<  tun-  is  entitled  “Profits 
with  Principle" amt  will  beheld  at  8 p.m. 
in  McGuire  Hall.  Roddick  published  a 
book  in  1991  called  Body  and  Soul— Profits 
With  Principle. 

Roddick  airrcnily  travels  over  five 
months  of  the  year  to  developing  coun- 


tries in  searrJi  of  new  ways  to  stay 
healthy.  She  encouragf.s  the  local  com- 
munities of  developing  .md  impoverish- 
ed countries  to  grow  the  necessai-y  ingre- 
dients. Her  project  with  these 
undcidcvcloped  areas  has  been  labeled 
Trade  Not  Aid." 

The  Body  Shop,  whicli  began  in  1976 
in  Brighton,  England,  has  stores  in  over 
40  countries  and  sells  such  products  as 
Peppermint  Foot  Lotion,  Banana  Soap, 
Sandalwood  Shaving  Cream,  and 
Japanese  Wasliing  Grains. 

The  Body  Shop  also  encourages  its 
consumers  to  become  involved  m issues. 
They  will  give  a $.25  discount  every  time 
a consumer  brings  back  llicir  plastic  bot- 
tle for  a refill,  and  consumers  arc 
discouraged  from  taking  sliopping  bags. 
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Room  selection  for  92-93  begins  next  week 


by  Kara  Keana 

News  Editor 

Room  Selecdon  for  die  1992-93 
academic  yearwill  begin  on  Wednesday. 
April  1 untilThursday,  April9.  Students 
who  have  not  paid  the  Advance  Housing 
Payment  may  not  participate  in  the  room 
selection  process. 

According  to  Michelle  Espinosa, 
associate  director  of  Student  Life,  town 
meetings  ivill  be  held  on  Monday, 
March  23  at  5 p.m.  in  the  lobby  ofWyn- 
newood  Towers  and  at  6:30  p.m 


Charleston  22D  and  on  Tuesday,  March 
24,  at  5 p.m.  in  the  Gardens  A Lounge 
and  at  6:30  p.m.  in  Hammerman  to  in- 
form students  about  the  process  and  to 
answer  any  questions  they  might  have 
about  room  selection. 

Students  must  have  a full  roommate 
group  before  selecting  a room,  explained 
Student  Life.  The  process  is  based  on 
seniority  and  a point  priority  system  will 
be  used.  One  rising  senior  has  4 points;  a 
rising  junior  has  3 points;  and  a rising 
sophomore  has  2 points.  Roommate 


groups  with  the  highest  point  totals  wilt 
have  preference  over  other  groups.  In 
addition,  sophomores  cannot  be  pulled 
into  apartments  at  any  time  before 
Sophomore  night. 

Residents  wiL  be  given  the  opportuni- 
ty to  change  from  either  suites  or  apart- 
ments within  their  current  house  on  each 
class  night,  according  to  Student  Life.  In 
order  to  participate  for  in-house  squat- 
ting, at  least  one  half  of  the  roommate 
group  must  currently  live  in  the  house 
that  is  being  requested.  Groups  that  con- 


sist of  all  residents  who  live  in  the  house 
will  have  priority  over  groups  that  arc 
pulling  in  members.  The  idea  of  in-housc 
squatting  seems  to  be  “favorable  among 
students,"  stated  Espinosa. 

Special  Interest  Housing  assignments 
will  occur  on  Thursday,  April  2,  from 
2-5  p.m.  in  the  Gardens  A Lounge  which 

applies  to  students  chosen  to  live  in 
Grady  House,  McKenna  House, 
Renaissance  House  and  Arrupc  House, 
explained  Student  Life. 

Senior  Night  will  take  place  on  Mon- 


day. April  6,  with  random  number  selec- 
tion liom  10  a.m.-4  p.m.  in  Gardens  A 
Lounge  and  with  room  selection  from 
7-10  p.m.  in  McGuire  Hall. 

Junior  Night  will  occur  on  Tuesday, 
April  7,  will)  random  number  selection 
from  10  a.m.-4  p.m.  in  Gardens  A 
Lounge  and  with  room  selection  from 
7-10  p.m.  in  McGuire  Hall. 

A roommate  social  and  informational 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Wynnewood 

lobby  from  7-9  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
April  8. 


Sophomore  Night  will  begin  on 
Thursday,  April  9,  with  random  selec- 
tion from  10  a.m.-4  p.m.  in  Gardens  A 
Lounge  and  with  room  selection  from 
7-10  p.m.  in  McGuire  Hall. 

Espinosa  added  that  students  need  to 
be  patient  throughout  the  entire  room- 
mate process  and  even  though  Student 
Life  "cannot  accommodate  every  re- 
quest," the  oflice  will  be  available  for 
students  and  encourages  them  to  ask 
about  any  questions  or  to  discuss  any 
problems  which  may  arise  during  the 
selection  process. 


Cardin  Lecture  features  Rene  Girard  I Security  Brief 


by  Aglaia  Pikounis 
News  Staff  Reptsrtei 

Rene  Girard,  author  of  several  books 
and  currently  a professor  of  French 
Language,  Literature  and  Civilization  at 
Stanford  University,  will  speak  at  the 
Seventh  Annual  Cardin  Lecture. 

This  yeai's  lecture,  which  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  March25at3p.m. 
in  Knott  Hall  02,  will  be  sponsor^  by 
the  department  of  Modem  Languages. 
According  to  Dr.  Randall  Donaldson, 
professor  of  Modem  Languages,  it  will 
be  one  of  three  lectures  this  week  dealing 
with  the  German  philosopher  Nietzsche. 


Donaldson  said  that  the  main  purpose 
of  the  annual  Cardin  lecture  is  to  discuss 
Judaic-Christian  relations.  In  a lecture 
entitled  “Beyond  Nietzsche:  The 
Modem  Concern  for  Victims,"  Girard 
will  discuss  Judiac-Christian  relations  by 
focusing  on  the  victim. 

A member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  a recipient  of  the  Medicis 
Prize  for  his  essays  in  1990  (a  French 
literary  award  that  is  similar  to  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  but  is  awarded  only  for 
essay-writing),  Girard  was  selected  by 
the  deptartment  of  Modem  Languages 
Ivcause  he  is  well-known  and  well- 


Classified  Ads 


Attention  Ixjyols  SludenU 
Looking  for  a great 
pan-lime  )0b7 

Homework  Industries  has 
the  position  for  you. 

• S6.00ioS8.00pcrhour 
base,  plus  commission. 

• No  telemarketing. 

- No  direct  sales. 

• Flexible  hours. 

- Iniemshjp  available 
CsU  332-823)  -ask  for  Jeff 

Heading  for  EUROPE  this 
summer?  Jet  there  anytime 
rorS169  with  AIRHITCH  I 
(Reponed  in  Lot's  Gol  & N'Y 
Timcs-lPor  details; 
AIRHITCH* (212)  864- 
2000. 


FAST 

FUNDRAISING 

PROGRAM 

FTaicmilics,  sororiiics,  student 
clubs.  Earn  up  loSlOOOinone 
week.  PlusrccciveaSlOOO 
bonus  yourself.  Attd  a FREE 
WATCH  just  for  calling  ) • 
800-932-0528  ExL  65. 
CRUISE  SHIPS  NOW 

HIRING 

Earn  S2.00(>+/rnonih  -•■  world 
travel  (Hawaii.  Mexico,  the 
CaiTibcan,  etc.)  Holiday, 
Summer  and  Career  employ- 
ment available.  No  experience 
necessary.  For  employment 
program  call  1-206-545-41SS 
ext.CS38 


CAMPCOUNSEIXJRS 
General  and  Specially  Areas 
Resident,  Co-Ed  Comp 
Located  in  Maryland. 
Contact  CampOlyndon 
(301)486-5515 

Professional  word  processor 
w/  laser  printer.  All  services 
available.  Dead  lines  are  no 
problem  Messengerserviee 
available  upon  request.  Great 
rales.  Laurie  426-5136. 

S0%  CASH  SAVINGS 
on  thousands  of  hotels  and 
condos  worldwide)  Deep 
discounts  on  airfare,  cruises 
and  car  rentals,  loo.  Recorded 


published  in  the  humanities,  explained 
Donaldson. 

"Girard  was  a natural  choice  because 
his  work  mainly  deals  with  stereotypes 
and  the  recurring  patterns  of  relation- 
ships in  society  and  literature,” 
Donaldson  stated.  “In  our  minds,  Girard 
is  one  of  the  pre-eminent  names  in 
literature." 

Girard,  who  has  taught  at  such 
universities  as  Johns  Hopkins.  Duke  and 
Bryn  Mawr,  is  famous  for  his  studies  on 
the  violent  aspects  of  human  behavior, 
and  has  written  extensively  about  it  by 
analyzing  all  types  of  literature  including 
Gre^  tragedy,  Shakespeare  and  the  Bi- 
ble. 


”In  our  minds,  Girard  is 
one  of  the  pre-eminent 
names  in  literature.” 

— Dr.  Donaldson 


Some  of  his  books  have  been 
translated  into  several  languages  in- 
cluding DcreiV,  Desire  and  the  Nobil{\9^\), 
VioUrutandUuSa£rtd{lS12),Job:  The  Vic- 
tm  of  his  People  ( 1 987 ),  and  Shakespeare:  Les 
feux  de  t’eioie 

Donaldson  said  that  he  thought  it  was 
interesting  that  Girard  chose  to  speak 
about  Nietzsche  and  the  victim  and 


Several  assaults  and  robberies  have 
taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Loyola  Col- 
lege, according  to  the  Baltimore  City 
Police.  These  crimes  have  occurred  at  the 
5300-5800  block  of  York  Road.  Any 
suspicious  persons  or  activities  should  be 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety. 


Criyhcunii  Phcio'Ton  Deianann 

Dr.  Donaldson,  professor  of  Modern  Languages,  talks  about  the  Seventh 
Annual  Cardin  Lccutre. 


There  are  hundreds 
of  questions  on  the 

GMAT,  GRE  and  LSAT. 

This  checkiist  wiii  heip 
you  answer  aii  of  them. 

t Kaplan  makes  test  prep  convenient. 

With  1 50  centers  and  thousands  of  class  schedules, 
the  odds  are  we'll  be  ready  to  teach  when  and 
where  you  need  us  to  be  there. 

t Kaplan  helps  you  manage  your  time. 

Diagnostic  tests  and  personalized  counseling  help 
you  recognize  stumbling  blocks  early  on.  before 
they  hurt  your  performance. 

f Kaplan  offers  the  best  value. 

Our  courses  arc  competitively  priced  and  offer  the 
complete  preparation  that  has  helped  more  students  get 

1 into  the  school  of  their  choice  than  anyone  else. 

f Kaplan  is  the  industry  leader. 

1 53  years  of  experience  and  2 million  graduates 

prove  we’ve  got  the  expertise  and  resources  it 

1 takes  to  help  students  succeed. 

243-1456 

733  W,  40th  St.,  Suite  200  Baltimore,  MD  21211 

Kaplan  Test  Prep 

IRf  The  Answer 

>'  ’ 1')')’  Sr,inli-v  1 1.  K.i|il,in  1 iIik.muui.iU  Viiivr  1 itl. 

especially  since  the  department  of 
Philosophy  wiU  be  sponsoring  two  lec- 
tures about  Nietzsche  the  same  week. 

The  other  lectures  will  feature 
Nicholas  Martin,  ofjesus  College  in  Ox- 
ford. The  first  lecture,  “I  Am  Dynamite: 


The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Nietzsche’s 
Thought,"  will  be  held  Tuesday.  March 
24  at  6 p.m.,  and  “Nietzsche’s  Body:  A 
Consideration  of  Nietzsche’s 
Physiological  Aesthetics”  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  March  27  at  4 p.m.  Both  will 
take  place  in  Knott  Hall  05. 


ThekingoflhennkisrboullomKlAirenca'sIcequegL 

THE  GUniNG  EDGE  5„ 

The  ullimate  love/skale  relationship  ^ 

.UKUDUDS^'^fllllUSI 

isms  im  mil' m .miw  .lioaiim 


STARTS  FRIDAY  AT  THESE  AREA  THEATERS 


LOEWS 

UA 

UA 

LOEWS 

LOEWS 

COLUMBIA 

GOLDEN 

MARLEY 

V41IFV 

TIUONIUU 

PAUCE9 

RING 

STATION 

CENTRES 

ONEMAS 

73CL4600 

S744333 

760-3300 

363-4194 

25^22S6 

W8STVIEW 

CINEMAS 

747-3800 


on  FRIDAYS 


HAPPY  HOUR  EVERYDAY! 

AND  OUR  FAMOUS 

THURSDAY  NIGHT  SPECIAL! 

5914  York  Rd.  (York  and  Belvedere) 
433-0114 


Weekly 

Calendar 


Monday 

March  23 

'Women  in  the  Workplace' 
Career  Development  Placement 
Center 

4 p.m.,  BH234 

'Is  the  'Great  American  Melting  Pot 
Bigfnough?;  The  Impact  of  Ethnic 
and  Religious  Concerns  on 
American  Politics' 

Robert  Lopez  of  98  Rock 
7 p.m.,  KH02 

Marvin  Bell 
Poetry  Reading 
8 p.m.,  McManus  Theater 

Tuesday 

March  24 

'My  Name  is  Caroline' 
Caroline  Adams  Miller 
12  p.m.,  McManus  Theater 

Date  Rape  Mock  Trial 
Charleston  Education  Series 
7 p.m..  KH02 

Political  Forum 
Democrat  Benjamin  Cardin 
Republican  Helen  Bentley 
7:30  p.m.,  McGuire  Hall 

'Changing  Female  Image  in  Societ/ 
Student  Life 

8 p.m.,  McManus  Theater 

Wednesday 

March  25 

Colleen  Halley 
speaks  about  a semester 
in  Russia 
Staff  Council 
12  p.m.,  KH05 

Political  Debate 
Young  Democrats 
College  Republicans 
8 p.m.,  MH  200 

Thursday 

March  26 

'An  Evening  with  Beverly  SHIS' 
Sister  Cleophas  Costello  Lecture 
8 p.m.,  Reitz  Arena 

Friday 

March  27 

Dead  Again 
10  p.m.,  KH  02 

Saturday 

March  28 

Beach  Party 

9 p.m.,  Reitz  Arena 

Sunday 

March  29 

Dead  Again 

7 & 9 p.m.,  McGuire  Hall 

Lenten  Concert 
David  Haas 

7:30  p.m.,  Alumni  Chapel 


Charlie's  Word  Processing 


Term  Papers,  Manuscripts, 
Rep>orts,  Resume,  etc. 
ALL  Typing  Material 
CALL  (410)  252-6697 
—Superior  Quality- 
Prof  essionally  Typed 
NO  JOB  TOO  SMALL 
$2.00  PER  PAGE 
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Community  Connection 


Diversity  Series  Continues 

On  March  29,  1992,  Rev.  J-Glenn 
Murray,  SJ.  will  be  featured  as  the  se- 
cond installment  of  the  series  on  Diversi- 
ty, sponsored  by  the  Multicultural  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Office  of  Cam- 
pus Ministries. 

Father  Murray  has  been  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  for  23  years  and 
resided  at  Loyola  College  for  several 
years,  serving  as  a faculty  member  of  the 
St.  Frances-Charles  Hall  School  in 
Baltimore  City.  He  has  over  15years  ex- 
perience teaching,  lecturing,  and  pro- 
viding workshops  on  liturgy  and 
liturgical  adaptation,  coordinating 
liturgies,  performing  liturgical  dance  and 
drama,  giving  retreats  and  revivals. 

His  publications  include:  “The 
Liturgy  of  the  Roman  Rite  and  African- 
American  Worship"  in  Lead  Me,  Guide 
Me;  the  African-American  hymnal 
(GIA,  1987).  He  is  the  principal  drafter 
of  “Plenty  Good  Room:  The  Spirit  and 
Truth  of  African  American  Catholic 
Worship”,  a document  of  the  Bishop’s 
Committee  for  the  Liturgy,  United 
States  Catholic  Conference.  (USCC, 
1991). 

The  title  of  Father  Murray’s  lecture 
will  be:  “Amazing  Grace— African 
Americans  and  Spirituality."  The  lecture 
is  scheduled  for  Monday,  March  29  at  4 
p.m,  in  Knott  Hall  05. 

Spring  Blood  Drive  to  Be  Held 

The  Spring  Blood  Drive  will  be  held 
on  March  30  from  10  a.m.*4  p.m.  and 
on  Ma-  ’ '^1  from  8 a.m.-S  p.m.  in 
McGuire  Hall.  Sign  up  to  donate,  or  to 
volunteer  your  time  to  help.  You  can 
sign  up  outside  the  cafeteria  or  by  Fast 
Break  Monday  thru  Friday  from  11 
a.m.-l  p.m.  Help  make  ihisdrive  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  one  in  the  fall.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  Dawn  Mercandanie 
at  433-8186.  There  will  be  an  organiza- 
tional meeting  for  all  volunteers  on 
Thursday  March  26  at  5:30  p.m.  Loca- 
tion TBA. 

Care-A'Van 

Join  the  Care-A-Van  when  it  goes 
downtown  to  share  sandwiches  and  cheer 
with  Baltimore’s  homeless.  The  van  goes 
out  on  Wednesday  andThursday  nights. 
For  more  information,  contact  Bridgit 
Baurenschub  at  433-3848. 


Car  Wash  to  be  Sponsored  by 
Appalachian  Outreach 

Appalachian  Outreach  1992  will  be 
sponsoring  a car  wash  on  Wednesday 
March  25  from  3-6  p.m.  The  price  is  $2 
per  car.  You  may  purchase  a ticket  from 
any  of  die  Appalachian  Outreach  Par- 
ticipants or  call  the  Community  Service 
office,  ext  2380,  for  details  regarding 
locations. 

Easter  Egg  Hunts 

On  Saturday,  March  28,  from  12-3 
p.m.,  the  freshman  class  will  be  sponsor- 
ing an  Easter  Egg  Hunt  for  children  from 
youth  centers  in  Baltimore  City.  For 
more  information,  please  contact  Eileen 
Simonson  at  435-7424. 

There  will  be  an  Easter  Egg  Hunt  at 
Sarah's  House.  The  date  and  time  will  be 
announced  later.  Sarah’s  House  is  a tran- 
sitional housing  for  families  in 
Baltimore.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact Chris  Longmore  at  ext.  2380. 

Lenten  Retreat  to  Be  Held 

Campus  Ministries  invites  all  students 
to  attend  the  Lenten  Retreat  from  April 
3-5  at  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  PA.  TTie 
theme  of  the  retreat  is  “Light  and 
Darkness.”  The  cost  for  die  weekend  is 
$20,  but  scholarships  are  available  if 
necessary.  For  more  information  or  to 
sign  up,  stop  by  Student  Center  203  or 
call  Sue  Walters  at  617-2444. 

Baltimore  Symphony's  All 
Baltimore  Concert 

The  Baltimore  Symphony  will  present 
an  All  Baltimore  Concert  on  Saturday, 
March  28,  8:15  p.m.  at  the  Joseph 
Myerhoff  Symphony  Hall.  All  seats  are 
$10  and  proceeds  go  to  MADAY 
(Maryland  Associates  for  Dyslexic 
Adults  and  Youth).  Order  forms  can  be 
picked  up  at  the  Community  Service  Of- 
fice, SG211.  Reservations  are  on  a first 
come-first  serve  basis,  so  please  reserve 
as  early  as  possible. 

Comedy  Night!! 

The  League  for  the  Handicapped 
presents  Comedy  Night,  Sunday  March 
29  at  8:30  p.m.  at  SlapSdx  Comedy 
Club.  Tickets  are  $15  per  person  and 
proceeds  benefit  Camp  Greentop.  For 
tickets  call  Michelle  Wojciechowski  at 
323-0500. 


Roland  Park  Vision  Services 

Dr.  Bruce  Hyatt.  Optometrist 

• Eye  exams  by  appt. 

• Contact  lenses 

• Designer  frames 

• Sports  vision  and  visual  therapy 

• Same  day  and  emergency  lab  service 


I $30  off  complete  pair  of  glasses  | 

I or  I 

I contact  lenses  with  contact  lens  exam  | 

^ with  ihls  coupon  j 

No  other  sales  or  previous  orders  apply 

Hours-Mon  and  Wed  9am  • 7:30pm 

Tues  and  Thurs  9am  • spm 
Fri  9am  - 6pm 
Sat  9am  • 2pm 

Phone  243-8884  409  W.  Coldspiln^  Lane 

Next  to  Fisbe 


LOCATION  * CONVENIENCE 
SPACE  * COMFORT 
AFFORDABILITY 

INCLUDED  IN  RENT  FREE  USE  OF: 
* Attended,  Fully  Equipped  Fitness  Center 
* Roof  Top  Pool 
, * Sauna 

Restaurant  On  Premises 
Dry  Cleaners  On  Premises 
RENTAL  OFFICE  OPEN  7 DAYS  PER  WEEK 
A Limited  Supply  Of  ONE  and  TWO 
Bedroom  Apartments  Available 

THE  CARLYLE 

500  W.  UNIVERSITY  PKWY. 

889-4500 


Loyola  holds  its  own 


by  Kara  Kcnna 
!\fews  Editor 

Faculty  and  staff  arc  invited  to  attend 
Loyola’s  mock  National  Presidential 
Convention  Which  will  be  held  today  in 
McGuire  Hall. 

Studcitts  will  serve  as  delegates  from 
the  50  states  and  4 territories  to  nominate 
presidential  candidates,  explained  Ter- 
rence Daly,  permanent  chairman  and 
head  of  the  program  committee.  He  add- 
ed that  delegates  arc  limited  to  five  per- 
sons in  each  state  and  territory. 


The  program  of  events  is  based  on  the 
traditional  presidential  conventions,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Donald  Wolfe,  professor 
of  Political  Science  and  the  faculty  ad- 
visor for  the  convention.  After  a call  to 
order,  an  invocation  will  be  made  by  Fr. 
Frank  Nash,  S.J.,  director  of  Campus 
Ministries  and  professor  of  English, 
followed  by  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
which  will  be  said  by  John  Hartman, 
former  president  of  the  Students 
Government  Association.  The  National 
Anthem  will  be  sung  by  The  Loyola 
Chimes. 


presidential  election 


After  remarks  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Vaiga, 
professor  of  History,  and  a welcome  by 
Daly,  the  two  keynote  speakers  will  “pre- 
sent the  ideas  and  platform  of  their  party 
linc’according  to  Daly.  Democrat  Gerry 
L.  Brewster  from  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates  and  Republican  Allen  Keyes, 
a candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
will  serve  as  the  speakers. 

The  convention  will  continue  with  the 
roll  call  of  the  50  states  and  the  nomina- 
tion;? for,  tltf  Presidency.  After  another 
roll  call,  balloting  will  occur.  Nomina- 


tions for  the  Vice  Presidency  wUl  be 
preceded  by  a roll  call  of  the  50  states. 
Daly  will  dose  the  convention  with  a final 
roll  call  and  balloting. 

The  purpose  ol  the  convention,  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  departments  of 
Political  Science  and  Sociology,  is  to 
“make  people  aware  of  how  to  elect  the 
president,"  slated  Daly.  According  to 
Wolfe,  the  idea  for  the  mock  Nadonal 
Presidential  Convention  began  in  1976 
and  has  been  held  ever  since. 


Opera  star  Beverly  Sills  to  give  arts  lecture 


Make  sure  your  road  trip  proceeds  without  a hitch 


Sometimes  road  trips  can  be  a little  more  adventurous  than  you 


expect  them  to  be.  Which  is  why  you  should  always  pack  your  .^4  TXT  Calling  Card  □ 


It’s  all  you  need  to  make  a call  from  almost  anywhere  to  anyw^here.  It’s  the  least 


expensive  way  to  call  state-to-state  on  AT&T  when  you  can’t  dial  direct.  And  now 


on  all  the  long  distance  calls  you  make  with 


your  card.*  □ The  AT&T  Calling  Card.  It’s  the  best  route  to  wiierever  you’re  going. 


Call  more,  save  more  with  an  AT&T  Coiling  Card. 

Call  1 800  654-0471,  Ext.  5915. 

MusimaKoaitessl  S30wo'inol  AT&T  Long  D.glanc*  Calls  wilh  your  AT&T  Campwquarlar  CaUt  corarMOysoeoalAT&T  {Kcng  plana  are  not 
01b9?  AT&T 


Get  10% 
back 


by  Peter  Trizzino 
News  Staff  Reporter 


World  renowned  and  acclaimed  opera 
superstar  Beverly  Sills  vrill  speak  about 
her  handicapped  children  and  the  rise  of 
women  in  the  arts  during  the  10th  An- 
nual Sister  Cleophas  Costello  Lecture  on 
Thursday,  March  26,  at  8 p.m.  in 
McGuire  Hall. 


Sills  has  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  spec- 


tacular and  successful  operatic  career's  in 
recent  history,  according  to  the  Alumnae 
of  Mount  Saint  Agnes  College  and  the 
Loyola  College  Office  of  Student  Ac- 


tivities  which  is  sponsoring  the  lecture. 
As  a soprano  she  has  achieved  much 
popularity  in  America  and  abroad,  add- 
ed the  sponsors. 


She  entertains  and  lends 
insight  through  her  use  of 
anecdotes . 


After  finishing  her  career,  she  became 
General  Director  of  the  New  York  City 


Opera  and  has  held  the  post  since  1979. 
In  addirion,  Sills  is  a Presidential  Ap- 
pointee to  the  Presidents  Task  Force  of 
the  Arts,  a panelist  on  the  National  Eln- 
dowment  for  the  Arts,  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Opera  America, 
and  a regular  guest  at  White  House 
ceremonies  associated  with  the  arts. 


Sills  has  also  become  a highly  popular 
speaker.  She  entertains  and  lends  insight 


through  her  use  of  anecdotes  ranging 
from  her  start  in  Brooklyn  to  her  success 
on  the  international  stage,  added  the 
sponsors. 


Tickets  for  the  event  are  $10  and  are 
available  from  Monday,  March  23  to 
Thursday,  March  26,  at  1 1 a.m.-2  p.m. 
and  5-7  p.m.  Loyola  undergraduates  get 
in  free  with  a pass  available  at  the  Office 
of  Student  Activities.  For  more  informa- 
don  call  (410)  323-1010  ext.  5151. 


ADVERTISE  IN 
THE  GREYHOUND 
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OPINION 


GREYHOUND  SGA  debate  is  a step  in  the  right  direction 

"editorials 


LINDA  A.  CRONIN,  EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 
FRANCIS  X.  GIBBONS,  MANAGING  EOTTOK 
MICHAEL  MONTICELLO,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 


Community  via  humility 

The  sign  in  the  concert  rehearsal  room  read,  Tf  she  can  spell 
Abromaitis,  she  can  spell  anything.” 

It  is  not  often  that  one  has  the  opportunity  to  taunt  the 
former  chair  of  the  English  department’s  spelling  abilities  (which 
proved  questionable  to  say  the  least). 

The  event  mentioned  above  was  last  year’s  Spelling  Bee,  and 
it  was  just  one  of  many  occassions  in  which  faculty  engaged  in 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Others  include  this  yeaRs  Faculty  and 
Staff  Olympics  to  benefit  Appalachian  Outreach  and  the  Project 
Mexico  Service  Auction. 

These  events  are  not  just  uproariously  funny  and  somewhat 
humiliating  to  the  faculty.  They  serv'e  a vital  purpose  on  this 
campus  and  in  the  role  the  school  plays  in  the  community.  A 
perfect  example  is  last  year’s  spelling  bee. 

The  bee  was  sponsored  by  Sigma  Tau  Delta,  and  it  proved 
to  be  very  successful.  It  was  revealed  that  Dr.  Walsh  couldn  t 
spell  anything  that  wasn’t  Latin,  Dr.  Abromaitis  couldn  t spell 
anything,  and  that  Dr.  Osteen  had  fixed  the  competition. 

(These  are  aU  rumors  but  we  are  working  on  confirmation.) 

The  true  highlight  of  the  event  came  afterwards  when  it  was 
announced  that  over  $1 ,000  had  been  raised  for  the  Peter 
Braeger  Scholarship  Fund.  Dr.  Braeger  was  a member  of  the 
English  faculty  who  passed  away  several  years  ago.  The 
scholarship  will  help  pay  for  his  son’s  college  education. 

The  theme  of  community  and  tradition  has  been  stressed 
quite  vigorously  on  this  campus  recendy,  and  the  spelling  bee  is 
working  to  embody  that  theme.  Teachers  showing  a lighter  side 
of  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  a worthy  cause  increases  the 
spirit  of  community  throughout  the  school. 

It  shows  that  the  only  interaction  between  students  and  pro- 
fessors is  not  in  the  classroom  involving  papers  and  grades.  It  is 
in  the  commun'wy  as  a wViole  that  imatually  beneficial  relation- 
ships are  formed,  and  these  relationships  are  some  of  the  most 
important  tenets  of  thejesuit  Eduction.  We  commend  all  par- 
licipating  teachers,  past  and  present,  and  Sigma  Tau  Delta  for 
their  work  in  sponsoring  the  event.  We  also  recommend  that  all 
students  attend  this  year’s  Spelling  Bee  on  Tuesday,  March  24, 
at  4:30  p.m.  in  the  Concert  Rehearsal  Room. 

Now  if  we  could  just  figger  out  how  dr.  OSteeN  keepps 
speeling  all  them  wirds  rite. 


Housing  options  open 


The  room  selection  process  has  begun  once  again,  and  again 
this  year,  there  are  changes  in  how  the  procedure  is  run. 
However,  the  changes  allow  the  students  more  say  in  how  and 
where  they  want  to  live  for  the  coming  year, 

Earlier  in  the  semester,  Student  Life  approached  all  resident 
students  and  told  them  that  they  were  open  to  aJl  and  any  sug- 
gestions for  specialized  housing.  Groups  of  students  who 
wanted  to  form  houses  centered  on  a particular  interest  or  idea 
were  encouraged  to  come  forward. 

There  have  formed  various  types  of  housing,  including  the 
traditional  Resident  Honors  and  Community  Service  Housing. 
There  is  also  the  newer  Grady  House  or  Leadership  Housing 
and  Arrupe  House  or  Just  Housing  where  students  govern 
themselves.  Student  Life  is  also  offering  Wellness  Housing  and 
Substance  Free  Housing  for  students  who  are  interested  in  liv- 
ing in  a completely  substance  free  environment. 

These  houses  are  located  in  different  areas  throughout  the 
campus  and  provide  students  with  a wider  selection  of  the  type 
of  place  they  want  to  be  living  in.  Students  now  have  more  con- 
trol over  their  living  environment. 

The  housing  procedure  this  year  continues  to  give  priority  to 
students  who  choose  to  “squat”  in  their  current  apartments.  A 
new  addition  to  the  selection  process  this  year  gives  students 
who  are  reassigning  to  the  same  house  priority  over  others, 
even  if  they  are  not  retaining  the  same  apartment.  This  places 
more  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  the  house  progccim  and  attempts 
to  build  a student  connection  with  an  individual  house, 

While  the  process  of  room  selection  is  not  ideal  and  not 
everyone  will  get  to  live  where  they  want.  Student  Life  has 
worked  to  increase  the  amount  of  say  students  have,  which  can- 
not help  but  improve  the  various  living  environments. 


Please  recycle  THE  GREYHOUND 


For  a moment,  Loyola  students 
diverted  their  attention  away  from 
Brown,  Clinton,  Bush,  and  Buchanan, 
and  refocused  it  on  politics  here  on  cam- 
pus. Hurried  weeks  of  campaigning  end- 
ed in  a two  day  climax  last  week,  as  the 
Student  Government  Association  (SGA) 


RUDY  MILLER 

OPINION  EDITOR 


held  its  first  candidates’  debate  in  years. 
The  debate,  along  with  massive 
Gro’Aounrf  coverage  on  Monday,  March 
16,  gave  students  a broad  survey  of  the 
candidate^  stands  on  several  issues.  It 
was  followed  by  the  general  elections  on 
Tuesday,  March  1 7 , The  debate  manag- 
ed to  draw  over  a hundred  people  --  cer- 
tainly a respectable  amount.  The  SGA 
must  be  commended  for  finally  pro- 
viding the  conscientious  voter  with  a 
means  to  conveniendy  get  information 
about  the  candidates.  The  debate  came 
olT  without  a hitch.  It  provided  solid 
ground  to  build  on  for  future  campaigns, 
and  a foundadon  for  reform  within  the 
SGA  itself. 

The  revoludonary  change  in  this 
year’s  campaign,  practically  speaking, 
was  that  candidates  could  no  longer 
stand  behind  a goofy  slogan  on  a poster. 


The  candidates  were  forced  to  share  opi- 
nions on  the  installation  of  the  Honor 
Code,  the  recycling  program,  college 
governance,  etc.  All  the  candidates 
deserve  credit  for  standing  up  to  this 
rigorous  test.  It  took  some  degree  of  com- 
mitment to  answer  a survey  for  the 
newspaper,  and  it  also  took  a con- 
siderable amount  of  courage  and  poise  to 
stand  up  before  a crowd  of  people  and 
answer  questions  seconds  after  receiving 
them. 

The  benefit  of  this  format  was  that  the 
audience  could  finally  put  faces  with  the 
names  on  the  candidates'  posters  around 
campus.  The  candidates  became  per- 
sonsJitics,  and  not  just  names  on  pieces  of 
paper.  They  could  be  held  accountable 
for  their  responses.  Funny  posters  are 
one  thing,  but  to  joke  one’s  way  out  of  a 
direct  response  to  a question  is  complete- 
ly different.  Unfortunately,  some  can- 
didates were  caught  with  their  pants 
down.  Gradually  the  serious  candidates 
pulled  away  from  the  ones  who  were  less 
prepared.  In  tlie  latter  stages  of  the 
debate,  it  became  a matter  of  tallying  up 
the  opinions  of  the  remaining  can- 
didates, and  seeing  how  many  agreed 
with  your  own. 

Yet,  aside  from  the  SGA  and  the  can- 
didates it  took  another  party  to  really 
make  this  debate  work  — the  audience. 
After  a hesitant  start,  people  gradually 
came  forward  with  their  questions  and 


concerns.  The  “canned"  questions  the 
from  SGA  executive  council  were  poig- 
nant, but  at  times  general.  These  types  of 
questions  allowed  the  candidates  some 
room  for  vague  answers.  Candidates 
were  able  to  resort  to  cliched  promises  of 
“increased  spirit,"  “serving  with  commit- 
ment," “unifying  the  student  body,”  etc. 
For  example,  many  candidates  stressed 
the  need  for  “community"  on  this  cam- 
pus. Somehow  they  would  "foring  us  all 
togetirer.”  While  this  may  sound  great, 
“community  enhancement"  is  a difficult 
idea  for  a candidate  to  put  into  practice. 
A new  student  center  would  be  wonder- 
ful, but  I doubt  that  the  SGA  would  have 
much  influence  in  appropriating  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  build  it.  No, 
“community"  is  a piece  of  campaign 
rhetoric.  It  starts  with  the  effort  of  in- 
dividuals. Regardless  of  whether  you 
agree  witli  me,  or  Allysa  Cortolano, 
whose  article  also  appears  on  this  page, 
one  can’t  blame  the  SGA  Executive 
Council  for  “communit/s"  absence. 

By  letting  the  crowd  pinpoint  the  ques- 
tions to  areas  of  specific  concern,  the  op- 
tion of  resorting  to  rhetoric  like  the 
preceding  example  was  reduced.  The 
questions  of  the  crowd  really  put  the  can- 
didates on  the  “hot  seat. "Of  course,  some 
of  the  questions  were  side-stepped,  and 
some  questioners  were  dubious.  One  ex- 
ample had  a candidate  thank  a ques- 
tioner by  name,  and  then  had  him  con- 


LETTERS  TO  THE 
EDITOR 


Another  bone  of 
contention 

Editor: 

I am  writing  in  response  (o  Mark 
Stakem’s  letter,  wherein  he  unfairly  ac- 
cuses the  Loyola  College  Cheerleaders  of 
being  responsible  for  the  absence  of  a 
mascot  during  the  1991-92  basketball 
season. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  prc- 
seawn,  1 learned  that  the  “silly  dog  outfit" 
Mark  wants  to  fill,  had  literally  been  lost. 
The  custom-made  Greyhound  headpiece 
takes  a lengthy  time  to  produce,  and 
regretfully  could  not  be  ready  for  this 
season.  The  cheerleaders  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  %vith  resolving  this  mat- 
ter, however  I can  assure  avid  fans  that 
our  Greyhound  mascot  will  return  next 
year. 

The  lack  of  a mascot  is  disappointing. 
Nevertheless,  I would  like  to  point  out 
that  a mascot  does  not  school  spirit  make. 
The  costume  is  an  empty  shell,  until  it  is 
brought  to  life  by  a school-spirited  in- 
dividual. An  arena  that  is  not  packed 
with  school-spirited  students  is  an  even 
larger  empty  shell. 

What  is  not  needed  is  a hound  dog 
cryin’  all  the  time.  The  Athletic  Promo- 
tions Office  and  the  Loyola  College 
Spirit  Groups  (cheerleaders,  kick  line, 
pep  band,  and  Dogs)  need  support  and 
help  to  enhance  school  spirit  and  increase 
student  game  attendance.  We  would 
have  welcomed  Mark's  assistance  this 
year,  in  or  out  of  costume. 

I admire  Mark’s  school  spirit,  as  he  has 
not  missed  any  home  games  except  dur- 
ing holidays.  I even  more  so  admire  our 
cheerleaders,  who  exemplify  the  mean- 
ing of  school  spirit.  They  devote  many 
hours  to  practices  and  performances  at  all 
home  games,  including  those  during  the 
holidays.  In  addition,  they  support  die 
Greyhounds  on  the  road,  as  often  as 
possible. 

1 hope  this  puts  the  dog  fight  to  rest. 

Elaync  Mclanson 
AlhUtk  Promotions  Coordinator 


A Question  of 
priorities 

Editor: 

I find  myself  greatly  questioning  the 
priorities  of  this  school,  when  I look  at 
two  of  the  major  storylines  of  the  March 
16  issue  ol  “Tuition  jumps 

again"  by  7.5  percent  and  the  “Class  of 
1992  begins  gift  campaign"  for  a 525 ,000 
bronze  statue  of  its  mascot. 

Since  die  state  grant  to  Ix>yolaisbcing 
cut  so  drastically,  a greater  increase  in 
tuition  is  understandable,  though  very 
unfortunate.  I am  happy  to  hear  at  least 
that  the  increase  is  going  coward  salaries, 
books  in  the  library,  women’s  athletics, 
and  diversity  programs.  In  the  mean- 
time, an  expense  of  525,000  toward  a 
statue  of  Alexandra  is  to  me  an  expense 
iliat  can  be  put  to  better  use.  Had  the 
monetary  amount  been  considerably  less 
I would  have  been  in  favor  of  the  project, 
but  how  many  books  in  die  library  could 
525,000  buy? 

A member  of  die  Senior  Class  Gift 
Committee  says  that  the  statue  “will  be  a 
constant  visible  mark  of  tradition  that 
many  other  colleges  already  have  on  their 


fidendy  answer  the  question  with  a han- 
dy reference  to  H.D.  Thoreau.  But,  by 
and  large  the  questions  were  solid,  and 
challenged  the  candidates.  The  burden, 
after  all,  was  on  the  questioners  to  ask  the 
appropriate  questions  if  they  wanted  to 
get  their  desired  responses. 

Now  the  elections  are  over,  and  the 
winners  have  celebrated  a victory  toast 
with  their  official  king-size  election 
mugs,  a free  bonus  (bribe?)  for  perform- 
ing our  civic  duty.  Yet,  many  promises 
lie  ahead  to  be  fulfilled.  The  debate  put 
many  important  concerns  out  in  the 
open.  If  we  are  to  carry  the  new, 
legitimized  election  process  to  its  con- 
summation we  must  create  a more 
legitimate  SGA.  The  new  officials  must 
pressure  the  administration  on  curricular 
and  drop/add  reform,  they  must  follow 
through  on  the  recycling  program,  they 
must  present  to  us  a viable  Honor  Code. 
They  must  also  work  to  make  their  ovm 
organization  more  efficient,  eliminating 
offices  that  exist  only  for  “resume 
enhancement,"  and  most  imponandy 
they  must  adhere  to  the  changes  in  the 
campaign  format  and  place  restrictions 
on  amounts  of  paper  used  in  “the  poster 
wars."  Now  is  the  perfect  opportunity  to 
prove  that  the  SGA  can  do  more  than 
just  schedule  a few  dances.  The  student 
body  has  spioken,  and  the  SGA  must  look 
to  the  future  - ihe/ve  got  to  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  prize. 


campuses."  I argue  that  Alexandra 
herself  is  a constant  reminder  of  that 
tradition.  Almost  daily,  students  arc  able 
to  see  Alexandra  happily  prancing 
around  the  campus  with  Fr.  Nash  close 
behind  her.  I have  not  heard  that  Loyola 
Marymounfs  “Lion,"  Boston  College's 
“Eagle,"  or  LeMoyne  University’s 
“Dolphin"  are  too  visible  throughout  their 
campuses,  thus  they  have  a statue.  We 
have  the  real  thing. 

I am  completely  in  favor  of  the  Senior 
Class  Gift  Campaign  and  think  the  gifts 
that  graduates  leave  behind  can  be  a 
significant  mark  of  their  class  and  a great 
benefit  for  future  classes  at  Loyola.  I feel, 
however,  that  in  a time  when  tuition, 
among  other  things,  is  reaching  an  all- 
time  high  and  we  should  be  cautious 
against  frivolous  expenditures,  aS25,000 
statue  of  our  mascot  is  quite  inap- 
propriate. 

Kathleen  M.  Burgoync 
Class  oj  1994 

A little  healthy 
conflict 

Editor: 

1 am  writing  in  response  to  the  article 
in  the  February  17  issue  of  the  Gttyhound 
regarding  the  proposed  speaker  policy. 
According  to  Randy  Jones,  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  policy  is  to  “prevent  con- 
flict on  campus."  This  is  a hypocritical 
plan.  Wc  are  constantly  bombarded  with 
lectures  and  programs  on  “diversity.”  I 
assume  that  the  purpose  of  such  pro- 
grams is  to  open  people’s  minds  up  to 
varying  opinions  and  points  of  view. 
Furllier,  Loyola  constantly  stresses  the 
importance  of  a liberal  arts  education, 
through  which  students  arc  forced  to  ex- 
amine divergent  ideas.  And  yet,  the 
same  administration  would  prevent  the 
presentation  of  potentially  objectionable 
views.  Learning  does  not  take  place  in- 
side of  a vacuum.  Whether  we  arc  in- 
troduced to  topics  on  campus  or  not,  wc 
will  eventually  have  to  face  them.  People 
cannot  make  informed  decisions  on  sub- 
jects without  having  access  to  all  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
subject.  Although  die  proposed  plan  is  to 
be  used  only  in  “extreme  cases,"  the  fear  is 
dint  censoring  speakers  will  become  com- 
mon practice. 

“Conflict"  docs  not  have  to  be  a 
negative  term.  Conflict  is  healthful  and 
essential  in  order  to  spark  discussions  of 
important  is.sucs.  If  people  really  want 
the  apathy  of  the  students  to  stop,  they 
should  encourage  rather  than  stifle 
debates  over  contemporary  issues.  Wc, 
the  students,  are  die  future  leaders  of  this 
country.  Don't  send  us  out  to  tackle  this 
task  with  restricted  and  censored  con- 
ceptsof  the  issues.  Give  us  the  opportuni- 
ty to  put  our  liberal  ans  education  to  the 
test.  Allow  us  to  evaluate  all  sides  of  an 
issue  and  to  make  our  own  decisions. 
Without  this  opportunity  to  make  our 
own  decisions,  and  thereby  to  prove  that 
we  do  have  strong,  firmly-established 
values,  “strong  truths,  well-lived"  is  only 
a trite  expression  and  not  a true  scliool 
motto. 

Maureen  Malloy 
Class  of  94 


Community  and 
communication  go 
hand  in  hand 


The  buzzword  at  Loyola  is  communi- 
ty. Strengthening  die  community  is  a 
campus-wide  goal.  And  the  best  way  to 
achieve  this  is  through  clear,  open  and 
honest  communication.  This  was  evident 
last  week  with  the  debate  audience  and 


ALLYSA  CORTOLANO 
TYPING  DIRECTOR 


election  participation.  Thorough 
publicization  was  the  key  to  these  suc- 
cesses. Many  other  efforts  of  the  past 
have  proven  how  communication  can 
strengthen  or  divide  the  Loyola  com- 
munity. 

For  example,  the  snow  cancellation 
two  months  ago  was  a communication 
disaster.  It  was  an  incident  that  enraged 
the  whole  community.  However,  the 
anger  was  not  caused  by  the  result.  It  was 
the  manner  of  the  decision  that  was 
upsetting.  It  was  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  the  administration,  the 
Department  of  Campus  Police  and  the 
faculty  and  students  that  was  un- 
necessary. The  announcement  at  8 a.m. 
did  not  take  into  account  the  safety  of 


those  students  and  faculty  who  had  8 
a.m.  classes.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
snow  cancellation  was  to  ensure  the  safe- 
ty of  the  members  of  the  Loyola  com- 
munity. However,  this  was  prevented  by 
the  lack  of  clear  and  open  communica- 
don. 

Nevertheless,  there  have  been  many 
positive  community  elTorts  at  Loyola, 
which  have  strengthened  us.  These  in- 
clude numerous  letters  to  the  editor,  liv- 
ing in  “houses"  rather  than  floors  or 
hallways,  and  die  Humanities  Sym- 
posium, These  facets  of  Loyola  are  what 
make  this  a unique  campus;  the  Jesuit 
ideals  allow  us  to  integrate  different 
aspects  of  our  community  to  produce 
strong  and  dedicated  individuals  who 
strive  to  make  themselves  and  their  sur- 
roundings better. 

The  lines  of  communication,  when 
they  are  open,  have  shown  to  promote 
the  strengthening  of  our  community. 
When  they  are  not.  anger  and  discontent 
divide  us.  Our  campus- wide  goal  of  com- 
munity is  enhanced  only  through  our 
communication.  We  must  maintain 
discussions  and  express  our  opinions  and 
concerns,  this  is  the  only  way  wc  can 
grow  as  a community. 


All  Letters  to  the  Editor  most  be  typed,  double 
spaced  and  must  include  the  author's  name  and 
telephone  numba.  No  anonymous  letters  will  be 
prinlfd.  Names  may  be  withheld  upon  request 
under  certain  circumstances.  Letters  rruiy  be 
edited  for  length  or  offensive  or  libelous  material 


or  spelling  and puncluaSwn . The  Editor  reserves 
the  right  to  hold  lellers  for  publication.  Cor- 
respondence should  be  addressed  to  Opinion 
Editor,  The  Greyhound,  Wynnewood 
Towers,  100  West  Cold  Spring  Lane,  Room 
T4W.  Baltimore,  Maryland  21210-2699. 
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Outrageous  fortune  shines  on  students'  production  of  Hamlet 


fr  ffyhffuna  rftwUM  ckhwcrte 

Hamlet  (William  James  Cunningham)  contemplates  his  existence  as  Gertrude 
(Amy  Lavsa)  and  Claudius  (Frank  Cunningham)  contemplate  his  sanity  in  the 
Poisoned  Cup  Players  production  of  William  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet. 


Directors  Sapp,  Cunningham  push  Poisoned  Cup  Playe 


r:3  lu  new 


by  M.  Dugan  Stone 
Features  Staff  Writer 


us  clues  but  no  answer;  it  is  up  to  us  to 


This  is  a love  letter  to  tlie  Poisoned 
Cup  Players.  It’s  supposed  to  be  a 
review,  but  since  their  production, 
Hamlet,  opened  on  Friday,  March  20  and 
closed  on  Sunday,  Mardi  22,  if  you 
didn’t  see  it  then,  you  can't  see  it  now. 


And  it  would  be  a shame  if  you  missed  it, 
because  the  Poisoned  Cup  Players 
presented  a truly  excellent  piece  of  work. 

Opening  night  was  packed.  Apparent- 
ly the  promotional  sword-Oghting  and 
James  A.  Morrisard,  the  publicity  direc- 
tor, did  llieir  work. 

Entering  McManus  Theater,  we  were 
greeted  by  an  impressive  representation 
of  a gloomy  castle.  Accessible  on  nvo 
stories,  with  interconnecting  doorways 
and  flights  of  stairs,  the  set  and  the  actors’ 
familiarity  with  it  is— as  with  the  whole 
play— a major  accomplishment,  con- 
sidering how  liide  time  (almost  none  at 
all)  the  players  had  with  the  set  in  place. 

After  an  initial  appearance  by  the 
ghost  (played  by  the  gloriously  sonorous 
Hans  Mair),  the  scene  moves  to  the  cas- 
de,  and  Hamlet’s  first  entrance.  Of  the 
many  questions  surrounding  this  play, 
one  of  the  most  pressing  is  that  concern- 
ing Hamlet’s  sanity.  Shakespeare  gives 


decide. 

William  James  Cunningham  inter- 
prets Hamlet  for  us  here,  and  in  his  first 
scene  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  young 
prince  could  well  be  on  his  way  towards 
madness.  This  boy  is  indeed  a melancho- 
ly Dane.  He  languishes  at  his  mother’s 
side,  ignoring  his  uncle-tumed-father 
(played  by  Cunningham’s  own  father, 
Frank),  and  when  they  leave  the  stage, 
indulges  in  his  first  soliloquy.  It  is  the 
speech  of  a man  without  a purpose,  filled 
with  longings  and  confusion  and  anger  at 
his  mother  who  turned  his  world  upside- 
down.  But  immediately  afterward,  he 
hears  of  the  ghost  (from  Horado,  played 
by  the  irrepressible  Tom  Butler)  and 
finds  a bit  of  hope. 

It  is  after  Hamlet’s  encounter  with  the 
ghost  that  we  see  madness  flashing  in  his 
eyes,  but  it  is  the  temporary  madness  of  a 
passionate  man  whose  worst  suspicions 
have  been  confirmed,  and  it  is  the  last 
time  we  sec  Hamlet  out  of  control.  Filled 
with  a renewed  sense  of  mission  he  sets 
off  to  fulfill  his  promise  to  the  ghost. 

As  sane  as  you  or  I,  his  coldly 
calculated  madness  drives  those  around 
him  to  distraction,  and  his  beloved 
Ophelia  (Molly  Moores)  to  death. 

Another  area  of  the  play  open  to  inter- 
pretation is  the  relationship  between 
Hamlet  and  his  mother,  the  queen 
(played  with  complexity  by  Amy  Lavsa). 
Some  have  suggested  an  unnatural  affec- 
tion between  the  two,  but  this  production 
shows  no  evidence  of  that. 
Cunningham’s  Hamlet  loves  his  mother 


deeply,  yes,  but  it  is  the  pure  love  of  a 
son.  Similarly,  he  is  angry  with  her,  but 
witli  the  anger  of  one  who  wishes  his 
mother  also  to  be  pure.  He  reveres  both 
his  mother  and  father,  and  it  is  his 
mother  who  has  disapoinled  him. 

The  Players'  interpretation  of 
Claudius  is  also  interesting.  We  are  told 
of  his  murdering  his  brother,  but  we  sec 
his  obviously  deep  love  for  Gertrude. 
Claudius  witnesses  Hamlet’s  harsh  driv- 
ing away  of  Ophelia,  and  we  witness 
Hamlet’s  slaying  of  Polonius  (a  wonder- 
fully kooky  performance  by  Warren  K. 
Moore).  We  find  it  understandable  that  a 
king  would  want  to  find  some  way  to  deal 
with  an  insane  son  on  a rampage. 
Claudius  is  surprisingly  sympathetic. 


The  Poisioned  Cup  Players  have 
worked  amazingly  hard.  A missed 
lighting  cue,  a dropped  line,  a droppied 
sword  serve  not  to  detract  from  the  pro- 
duction, but  rather  to  emphasize  Just 
how  difficult  the  whole  enterprise  was 


dramatic  heights 

and  how  well  they  managed  to  puU  it  oil. 
Hamlet’s  slaying  of  Polonius  was  less 
than  spontaneous;pcrhaps  this  had  more 
to  do  with  the  limitations  of  trying  to  find 
the  slit  tn  the  canvas  for  his  sword  than 
poor  acting. 

Christina  Parr  not  only  designed  the 
diverse  costumes,  but  survives  three 
costume  and  makeup  changes  herself, 
finally  to  provide  a little  oimic  relief, 
along  with  Ernie  Cooke,  as  a gap-toothed 
gravedigger.  Gaunt  Paul  Shapanus  is  a 
convincing,  noble  Laertes.  The  child-like 
Molly  Moores,  as  Ophelia,  shows  us  the 
terror  and  pain  of  being  rejected  without 
explanation  by  a trusted  lover.  Her  scene 
with  the  candles  was  especially  effective. 

The  Players  also  deserve  praise  for 


making  Shakespeare  accessible  not  just 
to  the  college  community.  My  compa- 
nion, who  was  unfamiliar  with  the  play 
(he  had  maybe  heard  of  Hamlet  before) 
was  able  not  only  to  follow  but  also  to  en- 
joy the  story. Congratulations,  everyone! 


A missed  lighting  cue,  a dropped  line,  a dropped  sword 
serve  not  to  detract  from  the  production,  but  rather  to 
emphasize  just  how  difficult  the  whole  enterprise  was 
and  how  well  they  managed  to  pull  it  off. 


College  Horoscope 


by  Joyce  Jillson 


Planctarily  speaking,  it’s  not  a par- 
ticularly exciting  week;  not  the  most  pro- 
pitious week  for  making  big,  decisive 
moves.  You'll  cover  plenty  of  intellectual 
ground,  as  the  moon  moves  from 
scholarly  Sagittarius  (ruler  of  higher 
education)  through  masterly  Capricorn 
(ruler  of  leaching  and  sagacity).  Tuesday 
is  suited  to  testing,  writing  essays  or  'get- 
ting it"  where  abstract  philosophical  or 
matlicmaiical  concepts  are  concerned. 
Workouts  are  favored,  too,  but  don’t  try 
any  moves  for  the  first  time. 


Wednesday  and  Thursday  are  also 
fine  for  tests,  and  give  your  professors  a 
Hide  personal  attention,  as  the  moon 
eclipses  Neptune  Thursday  and  they’re  a 
litde  depressed.  Mars  enters  Pisces  Fri- 
day and  the  weekend  looks  good  for  help- 
ing people  move,  tutoring,  confessing 
transgressions  and/or  apologizing. 
Wacky  love  vibes  Saturday  mean 
anyiliing  can  happen,  so  be  careful  at  all 
times. 


Aries  (March  21-April  19).  Enjoy  as 
much  outdoor  fun  as  possible  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
you’re  rather  confined  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  and  even  planned  outings 
might  be  canceled.  An  affair  with  a pro- 
fessor is  engaging  the  attention  of  some 
Aries  natives  at  this  time;  your  sign  tends 
to  hero-worship,  so  be  careful  that  you’re 
falling  for  the  real  person  and  not  an 
idealized  version.  On  Friday,  Mars— to 
whose  energies  you’re  very  much  ai- 
tuned— enters  Pisces  for  several  weeks, 
and  though  the  weekend  is  social,  with 
warm  camraderic  marking  the  time, 
you’ll  feel  rather  alone  in  the  crowd. 
Solitary  pursuits  engage  you  through 
April. 

Taurus  (April  20-May  20).  Tests 
taken  Monday  and  Tuesday  arc  chances 
for  solid  accomplishment-  This  is  a great 
week  for  research,  paper-writing  and 
showing  what  you  know  in  general.  On 
Wednesday,  new  friends  impress  you 
with  their  knowledge  and  worldly  ex- 
perience. Rumors  fly  on  Thursday,  and 
long-distance  phone  calls  may  leave  you 
worried  about  the  health  of  a family 
member  at  home,  but  this  is  a passing 
cloud  and  all  should  be  clear  by  the 
weekend-  Over  the  next  six  weeks,  your 
social  status  is  boosted  greatly;  success 
comes  through  holding  elective  office  in 
your  favorite'  organization,  through 
showing  leadership.  The  weekend  is  the 
beginning  of  this  trend. 

Gemini  (May  21-Junc2I).  You’re 
asked  to  demonstrate  your  knowledge 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  you  may 
receive  unsolicited  advice  from  some 
know-it-all.  Your  sign  receives  criticism 
in  a way  we  could  all  learn  from,  as  you 
gain  from  others'  perceptions  of  your 
work  witliout  taking  loo  seriously  what  is 
merely  opinion.  Pay  back  a friend  on 


Wednesday  or  Thursday,  and  hang  out 
as  much  as  possible  with  friends.  Meet 
with  a professor  on  Friday,  when  the 
planets  guarantee  edifying  experiences. 
The  weekend  may  see  a dream  come  true 
in  that  you  meet  or  receive  a compliment 
from  someone  you've  admired  for  a long 
time.  If  you  travel  or  drive  off  campus, 
take  a litde  extra  care. 

Cancer  (June  22-July  22).  Your 
studious  side  shows  Monday  and  Tues- 
day; you’ll  be  a big  help  when  you  tutor  a 
confused  Pisces.  On  Tuesday,  your 
house  budget  comes  under  scrutiny;  if 
you're  sharing  an  apanment,  be  the 
organizer.  On  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, work  is  returned  or  scores  are 
posted.  On  Friday.  Mars  enters  Pisces, 
bringing  out  your  competitive  side;  don’t 
do  anything  you  wouldn’t  want  to  read 
about  in  the  paper,  whether  in  scholastic, 
love  or  Iricndship  matters.  New  relation- 
ships are  fascinating;  those  who 
challenge  you  now  may  become  your 
best  friend  in  the  long  run.  The  weekend 
is  passionate;  on  Saturday,  you  get  an 
unexpected  chance  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  your  secret  love. 

Leo  (July  23-Aug.  22).  Flirt  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  but  not  with  your 
roommate’s  hot  new  prospect.  Give 
yourselfa  chance  to  catch  up  by  devoting 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  entirely  to 
duty;  with  the  planets  supporting,  you’ll 
make  amazing  progress  and  have 
enough  time  left  to  do  die  laundry.  The 
weekend  is  not  high  energy,  but  you  can 
make  up  with  someone  you’ve  spatted 
with  lately.  As  Mars  enters  Pisces  on  Fri- 
day, and  all  money  rclationships  an:  ac- 
tivated, funds  for  the  future  wilt  be  on 
your  mind,  but  (curiously)  you  may  feel 
like  spending  recklessly  even  as  you’re 
searching  out  ways  to  finance  the  fiiture. 
If  making  a love  commitment  now.  leave 
room  for  backing  out. 

Virgo  (Aug.  23-Scpt.  22).  A noisy 
|>erson  under  your  roof  must  be  dealt 
with  gendy:  if  animosity  is  aroused, 
diere’ll  be  consequences  in  the  weeks 
ahead.  Study  at  home  Tuesday,  and  if 
you  need  some  help,  a wise  woman  is 
available.  In  important  romances, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  figure,  so 
dress  up  and  expect  approaches  from  in- 
terested parties;  on  Tiiursday,  offer  a 
kind  word  or  helping  hand  and  you  may 
find  yourself  with  a hard-to-sliakc  new 
admirer.  Pisces  people  will  be  important 
during  the  next  few  weeks;  you’ve  a great 
deal  to  learn  from  each  odier.  The 
weekend  is  strong  for  study,  especially 
with  someone  whose  quiet,  reassuring 
presence  you  find  calming. 

Libra  (Sept.  23-Oct  23).  Have  a talk 
widi  an  old  friend  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, or  write  a letter:  there  arc  so  many 
exciting  changes  taking  place  in  both 
your  lives,  A professor  is  very  attractive; 
whctlier  this  helps  pmmote  your  interest 
in  the  subject  is  another  matter.  On 
Wednesday  and  Tliursday,  slick  closely 
to  routine.  Chances  arc  high  ofa  posses- 
sion being  misplaced  or  even  ‘borowed’ 
by  someone  you  live  with;  lake  a little  ex- 


tra care  with  putting  valuables  in  a safe 
spot-  The  weekend  is  romantic,  beginn- 
ing with  a Friday  evening  supperfortsvo, 
perhaps  after  you’ve  shared  notes.  On 
Saturday,  borrow  orbuy  a book  from  so- 
meone who  attracts  you. 

Scorpio  (Oct.  24-Nov.  21).  Get  in- 
volved on  Monday  and  Tuesday;  set 
about  improving  the  residence  situation, 
whether  that  means  applying  for  changes 
ofquarters  or  merely  buying  a new  lamp. 
On  Tuesday,  have  patience  with  red  tape 
and  with  picky  people  who  follow  rule 
books  instead  of  their  oivn  common 
sense.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  are 
very  strong  for  writing,  clearing  up  ques- 
tions and  tracking  down  information. 
Don't  hesitate  to  ask  for  recommenda- 
dons  or  references  in  order  to  lurdier  an 
ambitious  plan.  On  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, you  may  entertain  at  home  with 
great  success,  or  you’ll  run  the  show  for  a 
house  or  dorm  party.  Try  your  hand  at 
cooking. 

Sagittarius  (Nov.  22-Dcc.  21). 
Y ou’re  the  winner  of  competitions  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  or  you  may  see  a high 
mark  on  returned  work.  On  Tuesday,  a 
valuable  encounter  or  new  meeting  with 
someone  who  has  die  power  to  smooth 
your  path.  Shop  for  necessities  at  real 
bargain  prices  Wednesday,  but  skip  the 
temptation  to  spend  money  Thur^ay, 
unless  it’s  on  a trip  to  a museum  or  to 
purchase  a nale  of  film  (Neptune  favors 
these  moves).  If  you  can  travel  home  for 
the  weekend,  you’ll  have  a great  time,  or 
enjoy  playing  host  to  friends.  Friendships 
with  females  are  particularly  pleasant, 
and  they  may  help  you  untangle  a dif- 
ficult assignment,  too. 

Capricorn  (Dec.  22-Jan.  19).  Rest, 
relax,  show  up  wherever  you’re  expected 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday;  lost  objects  arc 
found  and  you  may  get  a job  you  applied 
for  some  time  ago.  Social  status  becomes 
a political  issue,  directly  or  indirectly,  ns 
you’re  expected  to  represent  a group  or 
be  a spokesman  on  Wednesday.  On 
Thursday,  it’s  difficult  for  others  to  gel 
through  to  you,  and  you  may  be  worry- 
ing about  a hcaldi  problem  or  otherwise 
fretting.  The  weekend  sliould  sec  your 
mood  clear,  and  you'll  forget  your  fears 
by  joining  the  gang;  parties  arc  great,  but 
if  you’re  smart,  you'll  join  a study  group 
now.  where  you’ll  leam,  make  friends 
and  meet  a new  romance. 

Aquarius  (Jan.  20-Fcb  18).  Politics, 
whether  personal  or  the  partisan  kind, 
occupies  you  strongly  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday;  don’t  forget  to  go  to  class.  New 
friends  are  attracted  to  your  ability  and 
ambition,  rather  than  just  your  sunny 
smile.  Extra  study  hours  require  a little 
extra  exercise  Wcdncsd.iy  and  Thurs- 
day, and  don’t  forget  to  get  some  sleep. 
You’re  sweating  at  least  one  difficult 
class,  but  it’s  yourown  fault  for  reaching 
for  the  academic  stars.  Pay  alicntion  to 
yourdreamson  Thursday.  Tlic  weekend 
begins  a period  of  slight  disruptions  at 
your  residence.  You  may  find  a job  on 
Saturday,  and  it'll  be  a highly  favorable 
situation. 


Pisces  (Feb.  19-March  20).  Much  is 
expected  of  you,  and  you  dislike  having 
to  meet  the  standards  of  others,  but  now 
you’ll  find  it’s  the  way  to  get  what  you 
want,  so  dig  in  Monday  and  Tuesday; 
you  must  perform  bn  paper.  Research  is 


one  ot  Pisces’  strong  points,  so  make  this 
term’s  papers  special.  On  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  classmates  may  help  you 
find  the  shortcuts  to  success,  and  on  Fri- 
day, the  entrance  of  Mars  into  Pisces  is  a 
big  boost  to  energy  and  ambition  that 


sees  you  right  through  the  end  of  the 
term.  Saturday  may  be  one  of  the 
sweetest  days  in  a long  dme;  you  look 
marvelous,  and  many  people  are  drawn 
to  the  mys'erious  potendal  of  your  misty 
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BE  PART  OF  A RAPIDLY 
GROWING  NATIONAL  TREND ! ! 


Thousands  of  students  across  the  country  are  opting 
to  live  in  "substance  free"  residence  halls,  creating 
for  themselves  a "voluntary  haven  from  drugs,  alcohol, 
and  peer  pressure"’*'. 


University  of  Wisconson-Stout 

Holy  Cross  College 

Hobart  and  William  Smith  Colleges 

Boston  University 

Tufts  College 


Michigan  State 
University  of  Denver 
Colorado  State 
University  of  Michigan 
Brandeis 


and  NOW. . . 

LOYOLA  COLLEGE ! ! ! 


Call  Heather  Magrogan  for  more  information  433-4623 
Spaces  are  still  available  for  next  year. 

I'qusca  fret  -The  chreolelt  ef  Hlshir  Idbctden*.  Ntrcli  ij.ltti' 
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What  do  you  want  to  do?  I don't  know  . . . what  do  you  want  to  do?  I don't  know 


Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

Sat 

Sun 

Men:  A Translation  for 
Women 

lecture  by  Dr.  Joan  Shapiro 
at  Westminster  Hall 
Fayette  and  Green  Streets 

1 2 noon 

FREE 

CaU  328-2024 

14  Karat  Cabaret 
at  Maryland  Art  Place 
tickets  S3 

8:30  p.m. 

Call  962-8586 

Little  Man  Tate 
starring  Jodie  Foster 
at  the  Charles  Theater 

1711  Nonli  Charles  Street 
7:30  p.m.  daily 

Call  727-FILM 

Mariss  Jansons 
conducts  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra 
performing  Rossini,  Sibelius, 
and  Salnt-Saens  at  the 
Meyerhoff  Symphony  Hall 

8: 15  p.m. 
students  $6 

Call  783-8000 

Lost  in  Yonkers 
the  1991  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  play  by  Neil  Simon 
at  tlie  Mechanic  Theatre 
Hopkins  Plaza 

8 p.m. 

Call  625-1400 

Heart  of  a Dog 
by  Mikliail  Bulgakov 
at  Fells  Point  Theait'e 
22  South  Ann  Stiuet 

2 p.rn..  students  S7 
Call  276-7837 

In  the  name  of  science:  Confession  of  an  HIV-positive  priest 


Father  William  Sneck  reflects  on  his  reasons  for  participating  in  AIDS  experiment 


CiiykeuTtd  Phi>ll/Mmlha  Siiiipr 

LOST  IN  YONKERS  will  play  The  Mechanic  Theatre  through  Sunday,  April  5 (sec  calendar 
below).  Arty  (Alex  Dezen)  cringes  when  kissing  his  steel-hearted  Grandma  Kurnitz  (Mercedes 
McCambridge)  in  Neil  Simon’s  Pulitzer  Prize  and  Tony  Award-winning  play. 


changes.) 

About  pain:  except  for  the  emotional 
turmoil  chronicled  above,  the  only 
discomlort  experienced  derives  from  the 
needles  used  to  inject  the  vaccine  or  ex- 
tract blood  for  analysis— no  more  pain 
than  chat  experienced  when  I’d  given 
blood. 

About  time;  my  particular  research 
“protocor  requires  about  an  hour  every 
two  weeks  for  two  years,  but  different 
subjects  are  on  different  schedules. 

Since  that  tumultuous  beginning.  I’ve 
not  thought  much  about  the  whole  thing 
except  when  it’s  time  to  report  every  hvo 
weeks.  I’m  embarassed  by  the  praise  and 
admiration  expressed  by  the  few  friends 
I’ve  told  about  the  research.  They  see  my 
participation  as  some  thing  extraordinary 
whereas  now  it  feels  like  “no  big  deal.” 

Wliy  am  I going  public  then  with  a 
newspaper  article?  I want  to  recruit 
VOUR  participation.  Volunteers  have 
been  tire  cornerstone  of  the  AIDS  vac- 
cine research  effort.  Many  more 
volunteers  arc  needed  to  continue  this 
project  if  we  are  ever  to  conquer  AIDS. 
CIR  currently  needs  volunteers, 
especially  young  persons  who  have  not 
received  a previous  small  pox  vaccina- 
tion. 

Once  again,  a reminder;  there  is  NO 
chance  of  acquiring  AIDS  from  the  vac- 
cines being  tested.  One  cannot  pass  on 
the  HIV  envelope  protein  to  a sexual 
partner.  Participants  agree  not  to  en- 
counter multiple  sexual  partners  during 
the  research:  not  because  they  might  pass 
on  anything  infectious,  but  because  iliey 
themselves  might  contract  the  HIV  virus 
from  someone  else  and  mess  up  the 
research  findings.  Women  are  counseled 
not  to  get  pregnant  during  the  two  years 
of  the  study  — not  because  danger  is 
feared  for  the  fetus,  but  simply  because 
fetal  impact  is  unknown  and  the  cautious 
researchers  do  not  want  to  create  even 
die  possibility  of  affecting  the  unborn. 

Furthermore,  participants  are  provid- 
ed an  ID  card  to  identify  themselves  as 
research  subjects,  and  thus  reduce  any 
stigma  arising  from  subsequent  medical 


Criyhaunii  Phota/Mery  Ruf 

Loyola  Jesuit  William  Sneck,  S.J.  discusses  his  reasons  for  volunteering  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  AIDS  research  project  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital. 


workups  indicating  a false  positive  on  an 
HIV  test.  Additionally,  a three  page 
single-spaced  list  of  insurance  companies 
IS  provided:  these  companies  guarantee 
thatone’spaymenis  willnot  becutolTnor 
policy  cancelled  due  to  being  involved. 
(See  how  thoroughly  the  researchers 
have  “done  their  homework"  in  order  to 
ensure  no  negative  fallout  for  their  sub- 
jects!) 

Though  I have  not  thought  much 
about  the  project  since  my  injection,  I do 


feel  a grovring  sense  of  community  with 
other  AIDS  researchers  around  the 
world,  and  especially  with  those  suflfering 
from  this  dreaded  disease.  I do  not  feel 
courageous,  but  rather  privileged  to  be  in 
such  a brothertiood/sisterhood  of  those 
who  suffer  and  those  who  care. 

If  you  are  interested  in  partiepating, 
please  contact  Sandy  Pabst,  RN,  at  CIR 
(955-SAVE),  our  own  Student  Health 
office  (617-5055)  or  myself  in  28F 
Charleston  (323-5432).  , 


Singers  salute  Robert  Shaw 


by  Catherine  Reistrup 
Features  Staff  IVnler 

The  DeCamera  Singers,  founded 
and  directed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Lioiii, 
performed  A Tribute  to  Robert  Shaw  on 
Sunday.  March  15,  celebrating  the 
performer’s  75th  birthday. 

Robert  Shaw  studied  at  Pomona 
College  in  California  and  held  the 
position  of  choral  director  at  R.C.A. 
Victor foranumberofyears.  In  1948, 
he  founded  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale, 
a group  of  40  professional  singers 
which  toured  America  extensively. 
Robert  Shaw  is  st'iU  conducting  ciioral 
groups,  as  he  continues  to  contribute 
to  the  American  choral  tradition.  The 
conductor  is  knowm  for  his  high 
musical  standards  and  the  entJiusiasm 
which  he  instills  in  his  singers. 

Mr.  Liotii,  who  is  also  director  of 
the  Loyola  College  Concert  Choir, 
displays  an  acute  attention  to  detail 
and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
music  in  his  conducting.  The  concert 
on  Sunday  opened  with  German 
composer  Johannes  Brahms’ 
Liebeslieder  Waltzes,  Op.  52.  Eighteen 
songs  comprise  the  clioral  work, 
which  is  romantically  expressive 
about  love  and  nature. 

The  piece  was  originally  composed 
for  piano  duct  and  choral  quartet. 
The  16  voices  of  the  DcCaniera 
Singers  handled  the  work  skillfully, 
John  Schillingberg  and  Eileen  Cor- 
nett, who  (cadies  piano  at  Loyola, 
perlormcd  the  accompaniment  im- 
peccably. Mr.  Liotii  held  it  all 
togcilicr,  paying  particular  attention 


to  dynamics  and  shading. 

TTic  ensemble  treated  the  subtle 
tones ofNo.  1 in  tht  Lubeslieder  Waltzes 
delicately.  Passionand  vigor  in  the  se- 
cond song  contrasted  the  first,  and  the 
singers'  voices  carried  well  into 
McManus  Theater, 

The  contrasts  in  the  composition 
continued  into  (he  third  and  fourth 
songs.  The  warm  voices  of  the  tenors 
and  basses  in  No.  3 were  answered  by 
the  clear  voices  of  the  sopranos  and 
altos  in  the  fourth.  No.  7 featured 
Louise  Taliesin  as  soprano  soloist. 
Tcliesin  handled  the  lament  in  an 
honest,  full  voice. 

The  waltzing  tempo  in  the  eighth 
song  gave  the  choir  a chance  to  show 
off  rocking  louds  and  softs.  Angry 
spirit  in  No.  12  was  relayed  with  fer- 
vor and  ener|^,  and  the  amazingly 
full  sound  of  die  Singers  was  heard  in 
the  sixteenth  song.  No.  17  featured 
Glenn  Heisey’s  warm  tenor  voice  as 
he  sang  in  German  about  lost  love. 
The  final  song  in  the  composition 
brough  a brilliant  close  to  (he  first  half 
of  the  concert. 

After  intermission,  the  Robert 
Shaw/Alice  Parker  arrangements 
were  performed.  John  Sdiillingberg 
was  die  pianist  for  (liis  half  of  die  con- 
cert. Three  hymn  tunes,  A Mighty  For- 
tress,  All  Creatures  of  Our  God  and  King 
and  Prayer  oj  Thanksgiving,  comprised 
the  first  third  of  die  arrangements. 
The  rich  hannonics  in  the  hymns 
were  sung  with  care  and  warmth.  A 
Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  truly  revealed 
the  huge  sound  of  the  16  voices, 

Next,  the  singers  hopped  into  three 


songs  by  Stephen  Foster.  Oh!  Susanna 
was  a capella  with  imitation  bettveen 
the  parts  which  resembled  a round. 
The  entrances  and  close  harmonies  in 
the  song  were  exciting  to  the  ear. 
Sopranos  Susan  Pclter  and  Jean 
Chrichton  skillfully  handled  a com- 
plex version  of  Beautiful  Dreamer  with 
resonant  voices.  The  two  first  sang 
separately,  and  then  combined  their 
talents  in  a duet.  A mosdy  a capiella 
version  of  Sorru  Folks  dosed  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  five  spirituals  which  followed 
truly  exhibited  the  extent  of  the 
DeCamera  Singers’  versatility  and 
range  of  talent.  I'm  Going  to  Sing  was 
another  a capella  arrangement  in 
which  solo  voices  rang  out  throughout 
the  chorus  with  spirit.  Deep  /?iwt  con- 
tained soulful  bass  and  featured  tenor 
Glenn  Hiesey  in  a brief  and  dear 
ringing solo.  Rideon,  King  Jesus 
and  swayed  with  emotion  and  sen- 
sitivity. Laura  Hewitt,  a mezzo- 
soprano,  had  her  endurance  tested  as 
she  soloed  throughout  on  a capella 
version  o{  Sometimes  I Feel. 

The  final  spiritual  was  Dr)'  Bones,  in 
which  even  the  audience  participated 
with  dap,s  and  snaps,  John  Schill- 
ingberg  returned  willi  a wild,  jazzy 
accompaniment  and  die  choir  took  off 
with  energy,  The  Robert  Shaw 
Chorale  favors  this  Livingston 
Gearhart  arrangement  as  a finale  in 
their  «>nceris.  The  cntliusiasiic  ap- 
plause, whistles  and  sliouisat  llic  close 
of  the  concert  brought  the  choral 
group  back  for  an  encore  of  Diy  Bones 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Shaw  tradition. 


Health,  one  of  five  Vaccine  Evaluauon 
Units  designated  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  (NIH)  to  evaluate 
potential  AIDS  vaccines. 

A call  to  Ms.  Sandy  Pabst,  RN,  at  tlie 
Center  netted  tlie  following  information: 
AIDS  vaccine  research  has  been  under- 
way at  CIR  since  1987.  The  Center 
follows  a stepwise  process  to  ensure  that 
vaccines  are  safe  and  effective  at 
stimulating  (lie  body’s  immune  system  to 
make  antibodies  or  other  responses  that 
may  disable  a virus. 

Since  the  AIDS  vaccines  being  studied 
do  no/ contain  live  or  killed  virus,  there  is 
no  chance  of  acquiring  AIDS  from  the 
vaccines.  (Proteins  from  the  outer 


spiritual  director,  physician  and  llierapisi 
to  get  tlieir  advice.  (My  heal  knew  that 
the  project  was  safe,  but  my  gut  was  hesi- 
tant and  my  hean  was  chicken.)  I liad 
somehow  hoped,  1 now  realize,  that  one 
of  these  three  would  counsel  caution. 
Alas,  all  three  praised  the  project,  con- 
gratulated me  for  my  courage  (which  I 
wasn’t  feeling)  and  encouraged  me  to  go 
ahead! 

I kept  telling  myself  that  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  drive  in  a car  than  to  be  a 
research  subject  in  this  well-controUcd 
experiment,  but  still  I fell  naturally  hesi- 
tant, and  honestly  just  plain  scared.  One 
friend,  a nurse  in  a different  city,  spoke 
out  her  worries,  but  when  I explained  die 


“My  head  knew  that  the  project  was  safe,  but  my  gut  was 
hesitant  and  my  heart  was  chicken.” 

— Father  Sneck 


“envelope"  of  tlie  virus,  rather  than  from 
the  self-replicating  nucleus,  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  vaccine.  Hence, 
the  blood  test  indicates  the  presence  of 
antibodies  to  some  HIV  proteins,  but  not 
the  whole  virus  itself.) 

Sandy  sent  me  a whole  packet  of 
materials  on  Uie  project,  some  of  them 
elementary  and  some  requiring  the  aid  of 
a biologist  or  physiologist  to  interpret. 
(Fve  since  contributed  this  literature  to 
our  College  Health  Center's  library.) 

Secretly,  I was  relieved  that  we  wer? 
moving  into  term  paper,  exam  and 
Christmas  season  since  I wouldn’t  have 
had  time  to  act  on  my  growing  sense  of 
being  called  to  participate  in  the 
research.  Over  the  Christmas  holidays  I 
met  with  Sandy  to  find  out  more  about 
the  research.  As  professional  and  per- 
sonable as  she  is  petite  and  pretty,  Sandy 
Pabst  did  not  rush  me  into  a decision,  but 
offered  to  let  me  talk  to  a doctor  about  the 
project— she  herself  was  a public  health 
nurse  and  is  now  tlie  Project  Research 
Nurse- and  offered  to  schedule  a physi- 
cian's coming  to  Loyola  to  give  further 
input  about  the  research  and  recruit  of 
more  volunteers. 

I needed  more  time  for  thought, 
reflection  and  prayer.  I consulted  my 


business  about  the  “envelope"  protein  vs. 
the  intact  virus,  even  her  hesitancies 
dissolved.  Grabbing  my  fears  in  my 
teetli,  1 signed  up  for  the  project , fully  ex- 
pecting to  get  injected  that  day. 

NOT  so!  Sandy  and  other  staff  began 
a pre-screening  interview,  total  physical 
exam  and  blood  studies  to  see  from  their 
side  whether  they  wanted  me.  Now  a 
new  set  of  anxieties  surfaced:  would  I 
“prove  worthy?"  Green  lights  allowed  the 
process  to  unfold  until  a slightly  elevated 
reading  on  one  blood  sample  caused  a 
delay.  Again  I felt  inner  turmoil:  hope 
that  maybe  I would  be 
disqualified— ‘See,  I tried,  but  a small 
problem  surfaced"— and  simultaneously 
some  shame  that  somehow  I would  be  re- 
jected from  this  effort  with  which  I was 
beginning  to  identify. 

Fortunately,  die  faculty-staff  weekend 
retreat  at  Manresa,  Annapolis,  restored 
my  equilibrium  and  prepared  me  to  ex- 
pect whatever  decision  Hopkins  made.  I 
was  given  the  go-ahead,  and  so  at  11:39 
a.m.  on  Thursday, January  23,  Iwas  in- 
jected with  cither  a sample  vaccine  or  a 
placebo.  (Since  the  research  design  calls 
for  “double-blind"  procedures,  ncitlicr 
Sandy  nor  I know  which  fluid  I received 
lest  our  expectations  produce  bodily 


by  William  J.  Sneck,  S.J. 
Special  to  the  Gt^  hound 


A blood  test  would  accuse  me  of  carry- 
ing the  HIV  virus! 

Yet  I have  not  “done"  illicit  drugs  nor 
entertained  multiple  sexual  part- 
ners—nor  any  sexual  partners,  for  that 
matter.  Then  it  must  have  been  my  doc- 
tor or  dentist?  Wrong  again.  How  about 
drinking  from  the  communal  clialice  at 

• Mass?  No  way,  say  the  experts.  So  what 
happened  to  make  me  HIV-positive? 

Actually,  researchers  would  technical- 
ly designate  me  and  about  150  other 
Baltimoreans  as  “false  positives"—  Uiat  is, 
persons  who  do  not  have  either  infection 
with  HIV,  or  die  AIDS  (Acquired  Im- 
mune Deficiency  Syndrome)  disease, 
but  who  show  up  on  a standard  test  as  in- 
fected. Wc  are  volunteers  who  arc  serv- 

• mg  as  research  subjects  with  a Johns 
; Hopkins  University  Hospital  project 
■ .timed  at  developing  a vaccine  to  prevent 

HIV  infection  and  AIDS. 

AIDS  has  emerged  as  a global 
; epidemic  of  unprecedented  proportions. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  ten  million  peo- 
; pic  in  the  world  are  infected  with  HIV, 
/ the  virus  which  causes  AIDS.  There  is 
1;  currently  no  cure  for  AIDS.  It  is  likely 
i;  that  ultimate  control  of  AIDS  will  de- 
: pend  on  the  development  of  safe  and  ef- 
fective vaccines. 

'■  My  own  involvement  with  the 
i;  research  had  been  hesitant.  Like  many 

• Americans,  I was  stunned  by  the  news 

• last  fall  concerning  Magic  Johnson’s  con- 
i'" fession.  Magic  has  been  moved  to 
•;  become  a preacher  of  “safe"  sex,  despite 
\ the  fact  that  condom  use  reduces  (but 
: does  not  eliminate)  the  possibility  of  con- 
5 tracting  the  deadly  virus. 

\ Already  a preacher,  Fve  tried  to  con- 
\ vey  the  beauty  of  the  Catholic  position  on 

• chastity  in  a positive  way,  but  I’d  always 
% sensed  my  hearers  and  other  listeners 
: reducing  our  message  to  “Mustn’t. 
^ mustn’t." 

• My  desire  to  say/do  something  more 
; effective  got  activated  last  November  by 
: an  announcement  in  The  Ark,  a monthly 

• publication  of  the  Baltimore  Archdiocese 
\ just  forpricsis.  77iri4ricarried  a request 
: for  volunteers  by  the  Center  for  Im- 

munizadon  Research  (CIR)  of  thejohns 
;•  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
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Great  American  Meatout  saves  animals 


Celebrities  fight  for  healthy  environment 


by  Steven  Speaks 
Features  Staff  Writer 

On  Friday,  March  20,  millions  of  peo- 
ple all  over  ihe  country  participated  m 
the  Great  American  Meatout,  an  annual 
event  held  on  the  first  day  of  spring  that 
encourages  people  to  explore  a more 
heallhRil  and  less  violent  diet.  Sponsored 


since  1985  by  the  Maryland  group 
FARM  (Farm  Animal  Reform  Move- 
ment), participants  pledge  to  kick  the 
meat  habit  (i.e.,  abstain  from  flesh,  fish 
and  fowl)  for  at  least  one  day.  The 
Meatout  is  FARM’S  largest  grassroots 
campaign. 

The  message  is  carried  to  an  estimated 
20  million  people  by  over  500  local  pro- 
motional events  and  several  hundred 
reports  in  the  print  and  electronic  media 
The  national  co-chairs  this  year  are  Doris 
Day,  Casey  Kasem,  Kevin  Nealon  and 
Tony  La  Russa.  The  national  council  in- 
cludes Berke  Breathed,  Elvira,  C. 
Thomas  HowcU,  Chrissie  Hynde,  River 
Phoenix  and  Tom  Scholz. 

The  purpose  of  the  Great  American 
Meatout  is  to  inform  American  con- 
sumers of  the  devastating  impacts  that 
raising  animals  for  food  has  on  human 
health,  food  resources,  the  environment 
and  the  animals,  and  to  promote  more 
balanced  and  judicious  food  choices. 

Every  year,  1.5  million  Americans  arc 
crippled  and  killed  by  heart  disease, 
stroke,  cancer  and  other  chronic  diseases 
that  have  been  linked  conclusively  with 
the  consumption  of  meat  and  animal  fat. 
The  chief  culprits  arc  saturated  fat, 
cholesterol,  hormones,  pesticides  and 
nitrites.  Consumption  of  meat  and 
animal  fat  is  i^esponsible  for  a number  of 
serious  afflictions,  including  obesity, 
high  blood  pressure,  osteoporosis,  gout 
and  arthritis,  aswellasbreast  cancer,  cdl- 
on  cancer,  cervical  cancer  and  ovarian 
cancer. 

In  his  Pulitzer  Prize-nominated  book 
Diet  for  a New  Ameriea.^ohn  Robbins  ex- 
amines the  health  of  people  on  the  Stan- 
dard American  Diet  (SAD).  Women 
who  eat  meat  daily  have  a four  times 
higher  risk  of  breast  cancer  compared  to 
women  who  eat  meat  less  than  once  a 
week.  Women  who  eat  butter  and  cheese 
three  or  more  times  a week  have  a three 
times  higher  risk  of  breast  cancer  com- 
pared to  women  who  eat  these  foods  less 
than  once  a week.  The  average 
American  man  has  a 50  percent  risk  of 
death  by  heart  attack,  compared  to  a four 
percent  risk  for  the  average  American 
man  who  maintains  a pure  vegetarian 


diet.  Unfortunately,  the  animals  lose 
twice  in  all  of  this;  thousands  are  tortured 
and  killed  each  year  in  laboratories  in  a 
vain  search  ror'‘cures”  for  diseases  caused 
by  killing  and  eating  animals  in  (he  first 
place. 

The  incredible  inefTicicncy  of  animal 
agriculture  also  contributes  (o  world 
hunger.  While  800  million  people 
around  the  world  face  agonizing  starva- 
tion, we  continue  feeding  animals  the 
grains  and  legumes  that  could  save  these 
lives.  In  his  book,  Robbins  points  out 
that  80  percent  of  the  com  and  95  of  the 
oats  grown  in  the  United  Slates  is  fed  to 
livestock.  (He  also  mentions  the  sturming 
fact  that  an  acre  of  land  can  produce  165 
pounds  of  beef,  compared  to  20,000 
pounds  of  potatoes.) 

Produedon  of  food  crops  for  animals 
uses  up  to  90  percent  of  our  limited 
agricultural  resources,  including  topsoil, 
groundwater  and  nutrients.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  original  U.S.  topsoil  has  been 
lost  to  date,  while  85  percent  of  U.S.  top- 
soil loss  is  direedy  associated  with 
livestock  raising.  Besides  jeopardizing 
our  own  ability  to  grow  sufficient  food  to 
meet  our  future  needs,  American 
agribusiness  is  now  busy  exporting  our 
perverse  system  of  animal  agriculture  to 
Third  World  countries,  virtually  ensur- 
ing condnued  starvation  for  the  masses 
and  a steady  supply  of  domestic  meat 
products  for  the  wealthy  few. 

While  the  human  health  tind  hunger 
arguments  alone  provide  enough 
Justification  to  stop  eating  animals,  many 
people  feel  that  the  most  important 


Criyhound  Phato/anirtaf  of  PETA 

Locked  in  their  little  wooden  crates,  usually  in  darkness,  calves  raised  for  veal 
slaughter  crave  affection  or  contact,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  receive  it. 


from  grazing  areas  and  crop  lands  carries 
suspended  and  dissolved  solids,  organic 
matter,  minerals,  fertilizers  and 
pesticides  into  our  lakes  and  streams, 
contributing  more  poUution  than,  all 
other  human  activities  combined. 

Robbins  points  out  in  his  book  (hat  the 
production  of  U.S.  livestock  excrement 
alone  is  overwhelming:  250,000  pounds 
per  second.  He  also  notes  that  it  takes  25 
gallons  of  water  to  produce  one  pound  of 
wheat,  but  it  takes  2,500  gallons  of  water 
to  produce  one  pound  of  meat.  This  huge 
waste  of  water,  along  with  overgrazing 
and  intense  cultivation,  eventually  turns 


Animals  are  being  pushed  to  their  biological  limits  in  the 
unending  quest  to  satisfy  people’s  addiction  to  meat  and 

producers’  addiction  to  profits. 


reason  to  toUow  a vegetarian  diet  is  to 
stop  destroying  the  environment.  In  fact, 
some  believe  that  the  greatest  en- 
vironmental problem  is  turning  animals 


these  lands  into  desert. 

The  iinal  reason  for  participating  in 
the  Great  American  Meatout  is  one 
which  is  too  often  overlooked,  or  even 


into  food,  because  of  the  sheer  . purposely  avoided.  It  hides  behind  a veil 


massiveness  of  the  industry  and  because 
fo  much  of  the  natural  environment  is 
poisoned  and  destroyed  by  it. 

Millions  of  acres  of  foresdand  and 
other  wildlife  habitats  are  currendy  being 
devastated  through  conversion  to  graz- 
ing land  and  cropland  to  feed  farm 
animals.  The  American  meat  habit  is  the 
driving  force  behind  the  destruction  of 
the  tropical  rainforests.  A person  follow- 
ing a pure  vegetarian  diet  saves  a full  acre 
of  trees  every  year,  which  really  takes  a 
big  step  toward  saving  the  rainforests  on 
an  individual  level. 

Besides  the  enormous  topsoil  loss 
previously  mendoned,  raising  animals 
for  food  is  also  the  number  one  cause  of 
water  pollution  in  this  country.  Runoff 


of  secrecy  and  guilt  in  our  society.  Each 
day,  as  the  sun  rises  over  the  coast  of 
Maine,  millions  of  cows,  calves,  sheep, 
pigs,  chickens  and  turkeys  are  rounded 
up  and  forced  into  slaughterhouses  to  be 
butchered. 

This  grisly  process  continues  hour 
after  hour,  until,  by  the  time  the  sun  sets 
over  California,  over  16  million  animals 
will  have  lost  their  miserable,  tortured 
lives.  That  works  out  to  1850  animals  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  average  meat  eater. 
Farm  animals  account  for  95  percent  of 
all  animals  that  are  abused  and  killed  in 
the  United  States. 

The  family  farm  of  yesteryear  has 
been  replaced  by  giant,  faceless  “factory 
farms,*  which  view  animals  as  mere 


Cubes  sand  eedges  for  dull  sound 


by  Brian  Cassidy 
Features  Staff  Writer 

The  Sugarcubes  - Stick  Around  For 

Joy 

The  Sugarcubes  burst  onto  the 
musical  scene  with  their  deliciously  sweet 
1988  debut.  Life's  Too  Good,  but  their 
syrupy  second  effort,  Here  Today,  Tomor- 


•r 


TOW  Next  Week!  (a  victim  to  the  dreaded 
"sophomore  jinx*)  proved  that  too  much 
sugar  not  only  rots  your  teeth,  but  can 
also  give  you  an  upset  stomach.  On  the 
’Cubes  latest  album,  Stick  Around  For  Joy, 
Iceland’s  favorite  odd-balls  try  to  recap- 
ture the  flavor  that  had  critics  and  fans 
eating  up  their  first  album. 

Under  the  guide  of  producer  Paul  Fox 
(whose  other  pnxiucrion  credits  include 
XTC)  the  Sugarcubes  arc  tighter, 
sleeker,  more  stylized  and  (dare  we  say 
it?)  more  commercial  than  they  have 
ever  been  before;  just  clieck  out  the 
smooth  dance-floor  pop  of  the  first  single 
“Hit”,  or  the  very  B-52ish 
“Hclcro-Scum." 

The  problem  witli  Joy  however,  is  that 
Fox  has  made  the  Sugarcubes  too 
smooth.  Half  the  fun  of  Life's  Too  Good 
was  its  musical  awkwardness,  its  rough 
edges,  but  Fox  has  now  sanded  die  band 
down  to  a point  where  tliey  often  sound 
flat  and  lifeless.  Keyboardist  Magga 
Orlofsdottir  sounds  as  if  she  is  playing  a 
Casio  home  keyboard,  while  Bragi's  bass 


work  at  times  seems  thin  and  tired.  On 
songs  like  ‘Leash  Called  Love.”  guitarist 
Thor  Eldon  himself  seems  trapped  on  a 
leash,  unable  to  let  his  guitar  loose. 

These,  however,  are  only  minor 
distractions  in  comparison  to  the  whin- 
ings  of  second  vocalist,  Einar  Orn.  His 
heavily  accented  Fred  Schncidei^likc 
“raps"  have  gone  from  mildly  humorous 
and  interesting  on  the  first  album  to  com- 
pletely irritating  and  annoying  on  Jey. 
"Lucky  Night,"  vocalist  Bjork  Gud- 
mundsdottir  sings  beautifully  about  sim- 
ple pleasures  in  life  ("To  drive  a car  and 
listen  to  music/to  read  a book  and  ride  a 
train")  only  to  be  disturbed  by  Om’s  in- 
cessant ramblings. 

In  fact,  the  only  member  who  saves 
(his  album  is  Bjork  herself.  Her  voice, 
powerliil  yet  girlish,  emotional  yet  sub- 
tle, is  absolutely  irresistablc.  Her 


The  Sugarcubes  are 
tighter,  sleeker,  more 
stylized  and  (dare  we  say 
it?)  more  commercial  than 
they  have  ever  been 
before. 


screeches,  yelps,  squeaks  and  sighs  are 
somewhat  nonhuman,  but  nonedielcss, 
wonderfully  playhil.  Sadly,  however,  the 
other  ’Cubes  offer  her  little  musical  food 
to  sink  her  vocal  tectli  into. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  Stick  Around  For 
Joy  \s  & great  improvement  over  die 
Sugarcubes’  last  stale  effort,  and,  in  fact. 


on  a few  songs  (‘Gold,"  “Lucky  Night"/ 
they  are  able  to  recreate  some  of  the 
quirkiness  that  made  Lxfds  Too  Good  such 
a tasty  treat.  However,  when  Bjork  sings 
on  ‘Fm  Hungry”  that  she  is  “thirsty  for 
surprises,"  1 can  not  help  but  hunger  for 
more  of  the  impulsiveness  and  surprise  of 
their  first  album. 

Slowdive  - Just  For  a Day 

If  imitation  is  the  sinceresi  form  of  flat- 
tery, than  the  Cure  and  Cocteau  Twins 
should  feel  absolutely  adored  after  liste- 
neing  to  Slowdive’s  new  album  Just  For  a 
Day.  These  five  musicians  have  been  stu- 
dying their  copies  of  Disintegration  and 
Heaven  or  Las  V^as,  and  their  homework 
has  paid  off.  The  slow  quiet  rhythms, 
(hick  plodding  bass,  airy  keyboards  and 
lush  layered  guitars  could  fit  perfectly  on 
either  the  Twins’  or  Cure’s  last  efforts. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  the  band's  entire 
problem. 

Listening  to  the  album’s  nine  at- 
mospheric songs  is  like  having  a serious 
case  ofdeja-vous  - you  feel  as  if  you  have 
hciird  this  all  somewhere  before.  After 
the  terribly  Cure-ish  intro  to  “Celia’s 
Dream."  I half  expected  Robert  Smith  to 
start  singing  instead  of  band  member 
Neil  Halstead  (who  wrote  and  helped 
produce  the  album),  and  when  the 
Twins’  Liz  Frazer  didn’t  break  into 
Gaelic  on  die  sleepy  and  floiving  “The 
Sandman"  1 was  almost  disappointed. 
Just  For  a Day  is  simply  imitation,  good 
listenable  imitation  to  be  sure,  but  an  im- 
itation nonetheless. 

Slowdivc  still  has  to  find  their  own 
sound,  wliicli  is  fine,  but  in  tlie  meantime 
I just  assume  relax  and  enjoy  the  real 
thing,  not  an  exact  copy. 


food-producing  “machines."  Animals  are 
pushed  to  their  biological  limits  in  the 
unending  quest  to  satisfy  people’s  addic- 
tion to  meat  and  producers'  addiction  to 
profits. 

From  birth,  farm  animals  are  crowd- 
ed. deprived,  drugged,  manhandled  and 
mutilated,  until  slaughter  relieves  them 
of  their  agony.  Force-feeding,  genetic 
manipulation,  artificial  insemination 
and  loss  of  offspring  are  standard 
operating  procedures.  Ear-notching, 
tail-docking,  debeaking,  dehorning, 
branding  and  castration  are  performed 
routinely  without  anaesthetic  or  surgical 
training-  Treatment  which  would  be 
considered  unthinkable  for  pets  such  as 
dogs  and  cats,  which  are  protected  by 
animal  welfare  laws,  is  a daily  way  of  life 
for  animals  on  the  farm,  who  have  no 
such  laws  to  protect  them  from  cruelty 
and  suffering. 

Ifyou'd  like  more  information,  recom- 
mended reading  includes;  Diet  for  a New 
America  by  John  Robbins  (assailable  in  the 
Loyola/Notre  Deamc  Library),  Animal 
Factories  by  Jim  Mason  and  Peter  Singer, 
and  TheHeahhSetkers  yearbookhy  Victoria 
Bidisell.  Dr.  Drew  Leder,  a philosophy 
professor  at  Loyola  is  currently  assembl- 
ing a resource  library  in  his  office. 
Students  in  need  of  research  materials  for 
papers  and  presentations,  or  those  who 
would  like  to  learn  more  about  these 
issues,  are  invited  to  drop  by  Dr.  LedcFs 
offire,  CT  151,  in  the  basement  of  the 
coUgc  center. 

Finally,  before  taking  your  next  bite, 
or  swallowing  that  next  forkful,  stop  and 
think  for  a moment  about  how  much 
pain  and  misery,  and  violence  and  waste, 
are  contained  in  every  mouthful.  The 
Great  American  Meatout  occurs  only 
one  day  a year,  but  every  day.  each  one 
of  us  is  given  the  opportunity  to  put  an 
end  to  the  massive  destruction  of 
animals,  humans  and  the  environment, 
simply  by  paying  closer  attention  to  what 
we  eat- 


ockham’s  beard 


the  last  straw 

1 like  straws.  1 panicularly  like  paper  straws.  Straws  have  been  around  for  more 
than  a thousand  years.  Maybe  they’ll  be  around  for  thousands  more. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  improve  the  straw.  True,  there  are  fancy  straws,  which 
curl  around  like  pretzels,  but  the  basic  straw  structure  has  remained  unchanged 
since  Marco  Polo  brought  one  back  to  Europe  from  China.  I don't  think  you  could 
streamline  a straw,  or  add  on  electronic  components.  There  probably  wouldn’t  be 
much  of  a market  for  a high  tech  straw. 

These  days,  most  things  are  high  tech.  And  most  things  have  improvements. 
The  color  television  is  an  improvement  on  die  black  and  white  television.  Soon,  all 
color  televisions  will  be  replaced  by  high-definition  televisions.  Most  televisions 
nowadays  are  operated  by  remote  control.  You  don’t  see  too  many  dials  on  televi- 
sions any  more,  except  in  college  classrooms. 

Wc  like  our  new  technology.  We  talk  to  our  technology-  Sure,  sometimes  we 
don’t  particularly  like  our  computers.  I know  I don't.  Computers  aren’t  terribly 
human,  except  for  the  fact  that  dicy  always  make  mistakes.  I don’t  have  anything 
to  say  to  my  computer,  except  for  an  occasional  curse  when  iterasesmy  files.  “May 
your  circuits  be  soaked  in  soda!"  It  is  very  difficult  to  properly  insult  a computer. 
Denigrating  an  IBM  makes  us  feel  as  ifthe  computer  has  somehow  beaten  us.  We 
feel  small.  It  is  much  more  satisfying  to  insult  the  computer  salesman  who  sold  it  to 
us.  ‘That  misanthrope,"  we  gloat,  feeling  kingly  at  last,  “He  even  looked  like  a 
computer.” 

But  we  adore  our  answering  machines.  Ourjhievft  are  hiding  in  our  answering 
machines,  eagerly  waiting  to  talk  to  us.  "Hey,  guy,  how  you  doing?*  they  say  to  us. 
We  feel  secure,  important.  We  talk  back.  “I  feel  kind  of  lousy.  My  computer  erased 
my  files.” 

Once  my  answering  machine  broke,  and  I had  to  send  it  away  to  get  repaired.  I 
was  very  lonely.  My  friends  had  left  me.  I would  return  home,  and  find  no  friends 
waiting  to  chat. 

So,  during  this  answering  machine-less  period,  1 turned  on  my  VCR.  For  those 
of  us  who  have  video  cameras,  the  VCR  is  even  more  of  a social  celebration  than 
the  answering  machine,  because  we  can  acutally  see  our  finends.  There  they  are,  in 
full  color,  squeezed  into  our  television  sets.  We  can  wave  to  them,  and  often,  they 
will  wave  back.  Sometimes  we  feel  Jealous  though,  because  our  friends  may  be  in 
California,  driving  through  the  Rockies,  while  we  are  stuck  in  a cramped  apart- 
ment in  Baltimore.  But  sometimes  we  see  ouselves  appear  on  the  scene. 
Sometimes  wc  see  ourselves  driving  (brought  the  Rockies.  We  feel  better,  knowing 
that  we’re  having  a good  time  somewhere  else. 

Video  cameras  keep  getting  smaller.  Luckily,  televisions  keep  getting  bigger. 
Louder,  too.  Televisions  with  surround  sound  systems  are  the  loudest  of  afl.  They 
produce  very  realistic  sound.  Not  only  do  you  watch  a Boeing  747  cake  off  from 
O’Hare  International,  you  feel  as  if  you  are  actually  inside  the  engine  of  the  747. 
Once,  I hooked  my  surround  sound  system  up  to  my  toaster.  I wanted  to  feel  as  if  I 
were  inside  the  toaster,  findingout  what  it  was  like  to  be  converted  from  an  ordinary 
any-time-of-ihe-day  snack  into  an  interesting  breakfast  treat. 

Surround  sound,  too.  is  lacing  new  improvements.  Full  three-dimensional  sur- 
round sound  is  in  the  works.  Stereo  sound,  wih  Dolby  noise  reduction,  sounds 
pretty  realistic  to  me.  Perhaps  three  dimensional  sound  will  be  transcendmlally 
realistic.  A whole  new  universe  will  open  to  us,  like  the  inside  of  that  little  golden 
box  in  Hellraisers. 

My  favorite  new  technology  is  the  Video  Jukebox.  Its  creator  should  win  an 
award,  or  at  least  be  allowed  a guest  appearance  on  A Current  Affair.  The  Video 
Jukebox  is  a cable  channel  which  plays  musk  videos  like  MTV* , except  it  allows 
you  to  ridcD  they  play  using  your  touduone  phone.  Thebest  thing  about  it 

is  that  anybody  else  watching  the  Video  JulcdMx  will  also  get  to  watch  (he  video 
you’ve  selected,  the  way  everyone  gets  to  listen  to  the  songs  you  choose  on  the 
Jukebox  at  Pizza  Hut.  Conversely,  you  get  to  watch  what  anyone  else  chooses  to 
play.  It  is  a very  socially  unifying  channel,  one  that  Marx  would  have  praised,  and 
watched.  I spend  hours  watching  the  Video  Jukebox,  feeling  a warm  sense  of  con- 
nenction  with  other  citizens,  taking  a national  pride  in  their  rideo  selections.  Of 
course,  most  people  choose  to  play  Pop  the  CooUhie. 

There  are  other  interesting  cable  channels  to  watch.  My  friend  used  to  be  acom- 
puter  technician  for  the  Weather  Channel.  T used  to  change  the  temperatures.  I 
would  make  it  80  degrees  in  Alaska,  and  40  degrees  in  Florida,"  he  coiifided  in  me 
one  day.  ‘Nobody  ever  noticed." 

Unfortunately,  I don't  get  to  see  much  of  the  Weather  Channel,  except  atwtirk. 
There  are  two  televisions  in  the  company  cafeteria  which  continuously  broadcast 
the  Weather  Channel.  I also  enjoy  the  Discovery  Channel,  so  one  day  at  lunch  I 
walked  up  to  one  of  (he  televisions  and  attempted  to  switch  the  channel.  But  on 
those  televisions,  every  channel  was  the  Weather  Channel.  Next  Christmas.  Fm 
sending  one  of  those  televisions  to  the  salesman  who  sold  me  my  computer. 

Sometimes.  I just  like  to  lie  on  my  bed  and  look  at  my  straw  collection.  Straws 
are  vastly  underrated.  And  they’re  still  free  at  McDonald’s.  Some  day,  well  be 
drinking  synthetic  beverages  with  surround  sound.  Hopefully,  well  drink  them 
with  straws. 
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Greyhounds  shoot  down  Minutemen  J 7-1 0 

■ I M HI  P ... 


C'l^hound  Pheta'Georgi  MiUa 

Loyola  midfielder  Bob  Curry  battles  Minutemen  defense. 


Chances  for  No.  1 in  polls  are  optimistic 

we  have 

by  Stacy  Parks 
Sports  Staff  Writer 

Loyola’s  Men’s  Lacrosse  team  record- 
ed anodier  victory  in  Saturday’s  game 
against  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
by  a final  score  of  17-10.  Although  the 
win  increased  the  team’s  record,  it  was 
still  disappointment  for  the  Greyhounds. 

Head  Coach  Dave  Cottle  stated,  “I 
was  watching  the  clock  the  entire  fourth 
quarter.  We  didn’t  think  wc  were  going 
to  lose,  we  just  wanted  to  get  it  over  with. 

Today  was  just  not  one  of  our  better  ef- 
forts." 

Loyola  started  the  first  quarter  with  a 
three  goal  scoring  streak  only  to  be 
answered  by  three  Minutemen  goals. 

The  last  nvo  U.  Mass  goals  were  picked 
up  in  the  last  minute  of  the  quarter.  Cot- 
tle responded  to  this  scoring  streak  by 
commenting,  “U.  Mass  play^  as  wc  ex- 
pected, but  we  were  playing  an  unknown 
so  we  were  out  there  scrambling." 

The  second  quarter  was  quitely 
dominated  by  Loyola  as  they  scored 
three  goals  and  took  the  lead  at  6-3.  This 
was  important  because  according  to  Cot- 
tle, ‘We  need  to  stop  watching  the 
scoreboard  and  learn  to  execute  plays.” 

The  third  and  fourth  quarters  held  all 
the  action.  Loyola  dominated  the  scoring 
with  Jim  Blanding  and  Kevin  Lutz  each 
adding  two  and  keeping  U.  Mass  at  a 
constant  deficit. 

High  scorers  included  Blanding,  K. 

Lutz  and  Gary  Miller  who  scored  two  of 
the  three  Greyhound  extra-man  goals. 

Freshman  goalie  Tim  McGeeney 
recorded  twenty  saves.  This  impressive 
number  prompted  Cotde  to  comment, 

“Although  we  weren’t  as  sharp  today  as 


been,  our  goaltending  is 
definitely  improving." 

With  die  first  half  of  their  season  over 
the  team  is  ecstatic  with  their  4-0  record. 
According  to  Cottle,  "We’ve  accomplish- 
ed what  we  wanted  to,  now  going  into  the 
second  part  ofour  season  we're  hoping  to 


‘^eVc  accomplished  what 
we  wanted  to,  now  going 
into  the  second  part  of  our 
season  we’re  hoping  to  do 
as  well,  if  not  better.” 

— Head  Coach 
Dave  Cottle 


do  as  well,  if  not  better.” 

He  also  remarked,  “Even  though  to- 
day was  not  a great  en'on,  in  the  end 
what’s  most  important  is  we’re  happy  that 
we  won.” 


Grnhenatd  Fhcto/Gmgt  Miller 

Dave  OhlmuUer  puts  his  best  efforts  forward  to  claun  a victory  against 
St.  Joseph’s. 


Tennis  battles  St.  Joseph's 


Women's  basketball  fights  adversity 


by  Beth  Shimaitis 
Sports  Staff  Wnter 

Despite  their  coaching  change  in  mid- 
season, the  Loyola  Women’s  Basketball 
team  improved  their  record  to  6-21  from 
last  year’s  record  of  4-24. 

After  tlie  abrupt  retirement  of  former 
head  coach  Frank  Szymanski,  first  year 
assistant  coach  Donna  Seybold  agreed  to 
head  the  young  team. 

Seybold,  herself  only  18  months  out  of 
Manhattan  College,  bolsted  the  Lady 
Hounds  to  two  straight  wins,  a feat  not 
accomplished  since  the  1988-89  season. 

On  the  court  the  underclassmen  took 
control  with  three  freshmen  and  a 
sophomore  on  the  starting  lineup. 

Fresliman  forward  Patty  Stoffey  stole 
the  spotlight  throughout  the  season  by 
breiiking  the  freshman  scoring  record 
with  443  jKiints.cruslung  all  time  leading 
scorer  Lorrie  Schenning's  record  of  335 
points.  Stoffey  was  also  named  MAAC 
Rookie  of  the  Year,  the  Rookie  of  the 
Week  six  titnes,  and  had  excellent 
nutnbers  to  conclude  the  season,  in- 
cluding a per  game  average  of  16.4 


points. 

Looking  back  on  a somewhat  bumpy 
season,  Stoffey  remarks,  “being  a 
freshman,  I hoped  this  year  would  have 
been  more  productive  [more  wins)  but 
being  so  young  we  accomplished  a lot, 


“Being  a freshman,  I hoped 
this  year  would  have  been 
more  productive  [more 
wins]  but  being  so  young 
we  accomplished  a lot,  and 
better  things  are  yet  to 


come. 


— Patty  Stoffey 


and  bener  things  are  yet  to  come.” 

Other  freshmen  powerhouses  include 
Colecn  Cotsher  and  Patty  Taylor.  Col- 
sher  has  an  outstanding  three-point  abili- 
ty (41  out  of  70)  and  was  the  team’s  leader 


in  assists  at  2.9  average  per  game.  Taylor 
ranked  fifth  on  the  team  for  points  scored 
and  averaged  6.1  per  game. 

Sole  starting  upperclassman,  senior 
Mia  Vendlinski  ended  her  career  with  an 
amazing  879  points,  which  landed  her 
tenth  on  Loyola’s  all-time  scoring  list. 

Other  key  upperclassmen  include 
sophomore  Mary  Thompson,  junior 
Toni  Shropshire  and  senior  coHiaptain 
Jennifer  Young  who  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  defeabng  University  of  North 
Carolina-Greensboro. 

After  a tough  season,  the  Hounds 
have  a lot  to  look  forward  to  in  the  com- 
ing years.  Having  such  a young  team 
many  good  things  are  expected  to  hap- 
pen with  the  talented  freshman  class  and 
a new  coaching  perspective. 

As  a last  reflection  on  her  freshman 
season  Stoffey  again  states,  “The 
coaching  change  wasabig  shock  to  me.  I 
was  recruited  by  Frank  Szymanski  and 
the  next  thing  I know,  he’s  gone.  But  that 
really  didn't  affect  our  play  because  Don- 
na stepped  in  and  took  control.  She  is  a 
really  good  coach  and  I really  lik^  having 
her  as  ours.” 


by  Bob  Cusack 
Sports  Staff  Writer 

In  a match  filled  with  snow  flurries,  20 
mile  per  hour  gusts  and  fierce  competi- 
tion, the  Loyola  men’s  tennis  team 
defeated  St.  Joseph’s,  5-4.  It  was  the  first 
match  of  the  year  for  the  Greyhounds 
and  it  is  a sure  sign  of  good  things  to 
come.  This  ten  man  squad  has  the  pro- 
mise ofbeing  the  best  Loyola  tennis  team 
in  years. 

The  win  was  sweet  revenge  as  Loyola 
avenged  last  year's  6-0  defeat  to  St. 
Joseph's.  Last  year’s  match  was 
close  — four  of  the  six  matches  went  to 
three  sets  but  no  one  came  away  with  a 
win.  This  time  around,  Loyola  had  the 
home  court  advantage  and  this  time,  it 
was  a different  story. 

Co-captain  Dave  OhlmuUer,  seeded 
No.  1,  used  his  vaunted  drop  shot  and 
mystifying  angle  shots  to  dispose  of  his 
opponent  in  two  sets,  6-3, 6-4.  Freshman 
Ted  McCarthy,  ranked  No.  2,  won  a 
long  first  set,  6-4,  and  with  the  help  of  his 
strong  backhand,  won  the  second  set 
easily,  6-1 . Co-capiain  Bob  Cusack,  the 
third  seed,  rallied  from  a set  down  to  win, 
4-6,  6-4,  6-3.  JuniorJim  Shields,  No.  4, 
pLiyed  extremely  well  and  breezed  by  his 
opponent  in  ttvo  quick  sets,  6-2,  6-3. 

Loyob  led  after  singles,  four  matches 
to  two,  and  needed  to  win  one  of  the  three 
doubles  matches  to  clinch.  It  wasn’t  easy. 
The  No.  1 and  No.  2 doubles  teams  lost 
and  the  clinching  match  rested  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  No.  3 doubles  team  of 
Aaron  Dorr  and  Russ  Miller.  Dorr  and 
Miller  had  lost  in  singles  and  were  look- 
ing for  redemption.  They  started  their 


doubles  match  poorly  by  dropping  the 
first  set,  6-1.  EJorr  and  Miller  got  on 
track  in  the  second  set  and  led,  4-1 . But 
St.  Joseph’s  hung  tough  and  rallied  to  tie 
the  set  at  five.  In  the  clutch,  however,  the 
Dorr-Miller  team  came  through  by  win- 
ning the  set,  7-5.  The  third  and  final  set 
was  less  dramatic  as  E)orT  and  Miller 
played  near  flawless  tennis.  And  after 


The  win  was  sweet  revenge 
as  Loyola  avenged  last 
year’s  6-0  defeat  to  St. 
Joseph’s.  Last  year’s  match 
was  close  — four  of  the  six 
matches  went  to  three  sets 
but  no  one  came  away  with 
a win.  This  time  around, 
Loyola  had  the  home  court 
advantage  and  this  time,  it 
was  a different  story. 


Dorr  hit  a crosscourt  winner  to  end  the 
set  at  6-1,  Loyob  had  clinched  the 
match. 

"It  was  a great  win  for  us,"  Coach  Rick 
McClure  said,  ‘we  pbyed  good,  ag- 
gressive tennis.  It's  a great  way  to  start 
the  season 

The  season  looks  very  promising.  The 
Greyhounds,  coming  off  their  strong  se- 
cond place  showing  at  the  M.A.A.C. 
conference  championship,  look  to  im- 


prove dramatically  on  their  7-7  record 
last  year. 

Dave  OhlmuUer  wiU  be  pbying  his  last 
season  for  theGreyhounds  at  the  position 
where  he  has  played  since  his  freshman 
year  — No.  1.  He  defeated  the  defending 
champion  at  the  M.A.A.C.  conference 
championship  and  is  looking  to  make  his 
senior  year  his  best.  Ted  McCarthy,  the 
newcomer,  has  pbyed  magnificendy  and 
has  earned  his  way  to  the  No.  2 seed. 
Senior  Bob  Cusack,  who  pbys  No.  3, 
was  a singles  finalist  for  the  past  two  years 
at  the  conference  championships.  Jim 
Shields,  No.  4,  has  been  pbying  great 
tennis  and  is  known  for  being  a tough 
competitor.  Aaron  Dorr,  a crafty 
southpaw,  looks  to  excel  in  the  fifth  spot. 
Russ  Miller,  who  won  the  M.A.A.C. 
consobtion  final,  should  do  very  weU  as 
the  sixth  seed. 

The  doubles  teams  of  OhlmuUer^ 
Shields,  Cusack-McCarthy,  and  Dorr- 
Miller  are  solid.  When  the  match  is  on 
the  line,  Loyob’s  doubles  teams  usually 
come  through. 

The  team  is  deep  in  talent— evidenced 
by  No.  7 Tom  Ventnido  and  No.  8 Jerry 
Lynch.  Ventrudo,  a senior,  is  a 
notorious  base  liner  while  Lynch,  a 
freshman,  likes  to  come  to  net. 

‘It  should  be  a very  good  year,”  Coach 
Rick  McClure  staled. 

Loyob’s  next  match  will  be  on  Mon- 
day against  Hopkins— yet  another  test 
for  the  promising  Greyhound  tennis 
team. 


Loyola's  Crew  club  proves  efforts  against  national  teams 


by  Benjamin  Kozub 
Sports  Staff  Writer 

The  rate  had  ended  in  what  seemed  to 
be  a flurry  of  panic.  Four  men  and  one 
woman  sat  dejectedly,  slumped  over  in 
their  boat,  ihcir  heads  down,  the  sweat 
dnpping  off  their  heads  and  into  the 
water  of  the  Schykill  River. 

Wlint  appeared  to  be  a triumph  for  a 
small,  co-ed  Jesuit  insiiiuiion  with  a dub 
crew  program,  simply  was  not  good 
enough  for  its  men's  heavyweight  four 
iltai  had  trained  all  spring,  primarily  for 
this  race,  the  Dad  Vail  Regatta. 

The  boat  had  just  finished  sixth  out  of 
150  schools,  ahead  of  nationally 
recognized  programs  of  University  of 
Miami,  Florida  Institute  of  Technology 
(FIT),  and  Boston  College. 

'Ilie  woman  in  the  boat.  Laura 
Knight,  talked  to  them  spiritedly 
through  die  microphone  that  was  held  to 
her  mouth,  a PA  system  called  die  cow- 
box.  It  is  an  unwritten  rule  in  the  sport  of 
crew,  she  ebimed,  to  not  show  disap- 
pointment even  after  a grueling  three  day 
regatta. 

'ITic  rowers’  bodies  had  just  gone 
dirough  four  minutes  of  torture,  propell- 
ing a small  crafl  through  the  water  in  the 
fastest  time  possible.  The  callouses  on 
their  hands  symbolize  die  efforts  of  the 
year.  Their  muscles,  sore  and  cramped, 
clench  lighdy  for  hours,  days,  after  every 
race. 

Yet,  despite  their  pain,  Knight  orders 
them  to  focus  on  getting  the  boat  back  to 
die  dock.  They  all  peer  toward  her 
simultaneously,  their  heads  lifted  grudg- 
ingly like  cranes.  Is  she  a factor  or  is  she 
just  along  for  die  ride? 

For  the  past  three  and  a half  years, 
Laura  Knight  has  been  the  head  coxs- 
wain for  Loyob  College’s  Crew  Club. 
She  has  struggled  through  the  early  mor- 
ning practices,  the  overcompcliiive 
nature  of  teammates,  and  disappointing 
races. 

This  year  she  has  taken  on  the  respon- 


sibility of  President,  and  she  believes  that 
her  lime  is  well  spent. 

“Getting  up  at  5 a m.  is  the  worst  part 
of  it.  Every  morning  you  want  to  go  back 
to  bed.  But  thus  far  there  have  been 
maybe  two  instances  when  Fve  wanted  to 
quit  the  team  out  of  frustration,”  said 
Brick,  NJ-nalive  Knight. 

Knight  is  confident  that  the  team  will 
re-adjust  and  hopefully  will  make  it  back 
to  the  winner's  circle  again. 

Despite  Loyob  Crew’s  anonynmity 
among  students  and  other  members  of 
the  Baltimore  sports  community,  Knight 
has  remained  at  (he  helm  for  most  of 
Loyob's  victories  dating  back  to  1989, 
her  first  full  year  as  coxswain.  Knight 
had  had  no  previous  experience  in  crew 
when  Dave  Todd,  a friend  and  lifetime 
participant  in  the  sport,  convinced  her  to 
join  Loyola'^  team. 

Since  her  initial  commitment,  the 
men’s  varsity  four  and  Knight  have  won 
the  Phibdelphb-area  Frostbite,  Bill 
Braxton  Memorial,  and  the  King’s  Head 
Regattas  two  consecutive  years,  along 
wiili  first  pbee  at  the  College  Cup  in 
Baltimore  and  the  Bucknell  Invitational. 

Her  biggest  accomplishment, 
however,  culminated  unexpectedly  when 
two  years  ago  her  boat  placed  fourdi  in 
the  Dad  Vail  Regatta,  which  is  generally 
the  reason  why  there  was  such  great  ex- 
pectations for  bst  season's  race. 

Coincidentally,  Knight’s  career  began 
as  a rower  for  the  female  team.  She  only 
lasted  for  one  semester. 

Her  five  foot-two  inch  frame  is 
perfected  for  a shell  that  was  weighed 
down  by  four  two-hundred  pound  mam- 
moths. and  her  oveipowcring  Italian 
voice,  she  conceded,  is  an  inlieriied  trail 
that  most  coxswains  emulate.  From  then 
on,  Knight  assumed  the  position  of  coxs- 
wain. 

It  is  ironic  that  Loyob  Crew  has  had 
Ics-s  success  out  of  the  water— first,  in 
gaining  varsity  status  and  secondly,  with 
their  fundraising  program.  “(Loyob) 
Crew  would  bea  mucli  bigger  sport  ifwc 


were  varsity.  We  would  have  so  much 
more  money,  more  equipment,  more 
coadies.  Then  we  could  recruit  and  give 
out  schobrships.  Even  teams  like 
Hopkins  and  Georgetown  get  new  boats 
every  year,"  Knight  said. 


“(Loyola)  crew  would  be  a 
much  bigger  sport  if  we 
were  varsity.  We  would 
have  so  much  more  money, 
more  equipment,  more 
coaches.  Then  we  could 
recruit  and  give  out 
scholarships.” 

— Laura  Knight 


Knight  frequently  mentions  the 
Georgetown  program  when  comparing 
Loyob  to  other  crews.  Father  Sellingcr, 
the  President  of  Loyob  College,  had 
started  the  crew  program  years  ago  when 
he  taught  at  Georgetown  University. 

Despite  this  fact,  she  refuses  to  make  a 
push  for  a varsity  status.  When  asked 
why,  Knight  seemed  hesitant  to  answer. 
Most  of  the  ahllclic  funding  has  gone  to 
the  "powerhouse"  programs,  lacrosse, 
soccer  and  basketball.  Two  years  ago, 
however.  President  Fr.  Sellingcr  match- 
ed the  fundraising  of  the  team  for  the 
purchase  of  a new  boat,  appropriately 
called,  The  SeUirtger.  Since  then,  funds 
have  run  dry. 

Knight,  who  also  worits  for  Loyob’s 
Alliletics,  has  often  questioned  the 
department’s  decision  to  leave  crew  as  a 
club  sport.  The  department  has  often 
cited  bek  of  money  as  the  main  reason, 
and  Mid-Atlantic  Athletic  Conference 
(MAAC)  regubtions  as  the  other. 

For  example,  women’s  field  hockey 
had  recently  been  dropped  from  varsity 


status.  Knight  believes  that  a few  slicks,  a 
ball,  and  two  goats  wasn’t  much  to  ask 
from  Loyob. 

She  can  only  imagine  what  Loyob’s 
response  would  be  to  crew’s  expenses.  A 
single  oar  for  a boat  pn  cost  1200. 

Last  year  she  developed  an  intense 
rivalry  with  tlie  coxswain  of  LaSalle 
University.  Knight  said  that  during  the 
race  they'd  become  intense,  eyeing  each 
otlier,  often  questioning  the  endurance 
or  abilities  of  the  opposing  crew. 

When  the  race  was  over,  the  rivalry 
waslcft  in  the  water.  She  had  always  con- 
sidered LaSalle's  coxswain  to  be  a “nice 
guy  and  genuine  competitor.” 

After  last  year's  Dad  Vails,  in  which 
LaSalle  finished  first  and  Loyob  finished 
last  in  the  final  heat,  Knight’s  boat  hand- 
ed their  shirts  over  to  LaSalle  (a  tradition 
in  most  regalia  finals),  and  congratulated 
them  with  a handshake  and  a pat  on  the 
back. 

It  wasn’t  always  this  easy.  EXiring  her 
first  few  weeks  as  a coxswain  she  had  little 
control  over  the  men  in  her  boat.  They 
would  spit  and  make  crude  gestures  in 
spite  of  Knight’s  presence.  But  all  of  tliis 
has  changed-  “It’s  easy  once  they  know 


you  are  in  control,”  she  stated  proudly. 
“Now  the  younger  guys  on  the  team— the 
freshmen  and  sophomores— Just  assume 
it." 

Loyob  Head  Coach  Rob  Kile  hopes 
that  this  won’t  become  to  much  of  a bar- 
rier this  season.  With  regattas  ap- 
proaching on  almost  every  weekend  of 
(he  spring,  there  can  be  no  tolerance  for 
mistakes  of  the  heart.  ‘She  has  gained  the 
respect  of  most  people  in  the  sport  of 
crew,  even  some  referees  who  have  a 
reputation  for  being  tyrants.  Most  of  us 
consider  Laura  as  a girlfriend,  mother, 
sister,  and  friend  all  mixed  together.” 

Knight  has  survived  four  years  of 
competition,  two  head  coaches,  and  faces 
dial  have  come  and  gone  through  the 
Loyola  Crew  program.  After  gradua- 
tion, she  admits  it  would  be  heartbreak- 
ing to  sever  tics  with  the  sport.  “Fd  like  to 
slay  in  die  sport  somehow."  she  said 
without  even  a slight  pause  after  the 
question  was  asked.  “However,  I do  not 
realistically  see  myself,  especially  in  my 
first  year  of  work,  getting  up  at  5 a.m.” 

Knight  can’t  think  of  leaving  yet.  She 
has  the  tribulations  of  the  upcoming 
season  to  contend  with. 


INTRAMURAL  REPORT 


upcoming  Events 

Bench  Press  Contest,  Tues.,  March  24 
Rosters  Due;  Mon.,  March  23 
Campus  Golf  Tourney,  Fri.,  April  10 
Rosters  Due;  Thurs.,  March  26 
3 on  3 Volleyball  Tourney,  Fri.,  April  3 
Rosters  Due:  Wed.,  April  1 
Home  Run  Contest,  Sun.,  April  5 
Rosters  Due:  Day  of  the  Event 

For  more  info,  on  any  intramural  concerns,  contact  Russ 
Rogers  at  617-2993. 


WEEKLY  SPORTS 
SCHEDULE 


MEN'S  LACROSSE 

Wed.  March  25 

C.W.  Post  at  Loyola 
3 p.m. 

Sat.  March  28 
Brown/Fleet  Invitational 
Loyola  vs.  Brown 
12  noon 

Duke  vs.  Syracuse 
3 p.m. 

Sun.  March  29 
Brown/Fleet  Invitational 
Consolation  Game 
12  noon 

Championship  Came 
3 p.m. 


WOMEN'S 

LACROSSE 

Tues.  March  24 

Penn  at  Loyola 
3 p.m. 

Thurs.  March  26 
Loyola  at  James  Madison 
3 p.m. 

Sat.  March  28 
Loyola  at  Lafayette 


